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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ON THE LOVE OF GOD, 


Ls the concurring experience of all 
ages has established any fact re- 
specting our common nature more 
certainly than another, perhaps it is 
this, that when we desire to induce 
men to make considerable efforts tor 
the attainment of an object, it is wise 
to engage their feelings as well us to 
convince their judgment. The prin- 
ciple is so familiar to us that a writer 
would be thought to trifle with our 
understandings who should employ 
any elaborate reasoning to establish 
or enforce it. Yet itis most certain 
that a truth, universally received and 
acted upon in all the common affairs 
of life, has been beheld with suspi- 
clon, and even absoiutely rejected by 
many, when applied to our religious 
concerns; and the only object of pur- 
suit which cab worthily engross all 
the thoughts and desires and ener- 
vics of an Immortal being, it Is ima- 
gined may be best secured by sus- 
pending the most active principle of 
his nature. 

Indeed it Is exceedingly remark- 
eble how different is the wisdom of 
man and the wisdom of his Creator. 
God has told us that we are fallen, 
depraved, unworthy beings; and has 
Inade the knowledve and confession 
ol this trath the very basis of true re- 
hyion. But men say, To persuade 
people that they are wicked Is the 


sure way to make them beconie so: 
terch them first to respect them 
seives, and they will soov feel a pride 
in being traly respectabl .—God has 
Said, * Believe on the Lord Jesus 
aid thou shalt be saved;” and 
Christ, Obsery. No. 131. 


Christ, 


he has published aloud justification 
by faith to a rebellious and sinful 
world. Men say, To assure bad men 
that they shall be pardoned if they 
will only believe, is to offer a pre- 
mium for iniquity. Christ has said, 
“Phou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and all thy soul, 
and ail thy mind, and all thy strength ; 
this is the first and great command- 
ment.’ Men call the religious exer- 
cise of the affections enthusiasm and 
mysticism ; and contend strenuously, 
that 11 becomes us to offer to our 
Maker a reasonable service. 

Here, indeed, we are at last agreed. 
We, too, are desirous to offer to our 
Maker a reasonable service ; a service 
such as his periections call for, and 
the nature which he has given us 
may fitly render. Js it not, then, In 
the highest degree reasonable to ad- 
mire = adore Him who is unspeak- 
abiy excellent ;-—-to overflow with 
celta to Him who has given us 
life and all its enjoyments ; who has 
blessed us in prosperity, and com- 
forts us In sorrow; who has abound- 
ed continually towards us in all long- 
suffering and geodness;—to love [lim 
with our whole hearts, who loved us 
when we were enemies, and has re- 
deemed us to himself even by the 
blood of his dear Son? If it be rea- 
sonable to experience the most unme. 
rited mercies without being affected 
by them; to receive biessings Mru- 
serable without a sinele emotion ot 


te pere 


thankfulness; and to contempt, 
fect goodness with as much indiffer- 
ence aS if it were an abstract theo- 
rem; then, indeed, the service of the 


affections is irrational But if our 
very losuncts tell us, that sucha sup- 
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position is absurd and abominable ; if 
the basest nature Can scarcely endure, 
5h and the noblest abhors it; we have 
an ar little reason to fear, that in yielding 
ba the whoie heart to God we can be 
justly chargeable with weakness or 
foily: for how can he attract towards 
himself any of our affections, without 
commanding them all; or with the 
Jeast colour of equliy possess the 
fuintest influence upon our hearts, 
i) without reigning triumphant in them 

It is a noble saying of Cicero, in 
the person of one of his philosophi- 
cal disputants;* Pre‘as est justilia 
site ergo Deos; * Piety Is justice towards 
God.’ If our moral obligations grow 
oui of the condition in which we are 
placed, surely it is abundantly mani- 
fest that to the highest relation must 
if belong the highest duties; that He 
7 who has given us every thing we 
{ i possess, must be entitled to whatever 
: return he will deem acceptable. 
A ‘Those then are greatly in error who 
think that usefulness and benevolence 
towards our fellow-creatures form 
the sum of morality; unless they can 
prove, what no man certainly is able 
to prove, that these constitute the 
only service which can worthily be 
rei:dered to our Creator; and I have 
always thought the modern theory of 
bb expediency chiefly objectionable, be- 
i | cause it presents the system of social 
relations so continually, and (to every 
practical purpose) so exclusively, to 
our attenuon, that they occupy the 
whole sphere of vision. In the dark- 
ness of Pavanism, inceed, it might 
be possible to doubt whether a being 
so sinful and unworthy as man, should 
presume toapproach his Maker with 
ithe incense of gratitude and love.—- 
But God bas himself dispersed that 
night of shame and bondage. He has 














hi! called us of his free mercy to the 
je adoption of children in Christ Jesus, 
4 What the wisest and best of the bhea- 
4 then world saw darkly and hoped 
ij faintly, he has fully revealed and dis- 


ae tinctly commanded. He invites, he 
¥ reguires us to love him; and this 
* De Natura Deorum, 
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blessed precept, though in the form 
of an injunction, Is, in truth, at once 
the surest pledge of his reconciliation, 
the most powerful inducement to ho- 
liness, and the consummation of al] 
felicity. 

The love of God, whatever difficul- 
ties may sometimes have been raised 
respecting it, is surely to an honest 
heart exceedingly easy of compre- 
hension. It is a natural affection in 
its highest exercise, and directed to- 
wards its noblest object. The human 
soul is capuble indeed of entertaining 
many sacred feelings. We rever- 
ence the majesty of God; we admire 
his perfecuons; we are grateful for 
his mercies; we have confidence in 
his goodness. These all are doubt- 
less excellent, and highly acceptabie 
to our Maker. But love is yet more 
elevated and more perfect. Every 
other religious sentiment seems butto 
prepare and lead us up to this. Every 
oiler religious sentiment Is compre- 
hended in it. It is therefore with 
great justness that the Apostle pro- 
nounces love to be “the fulfilling of 
the law.” In its exercise towards 
God, it embraces every devout affec- 
tion; as, In exercise towards man, it 
fills the circle of the social duties. 

The love which we owe to our Re- 
deemer, seems (so far as it is pos- 
sible for us to have accurate notions 
on such a subject) to be exactly the 
same with the love which we owe to 
God. It is difficult even to separate 
the idea, though the adorable Per- 
sons to whom it Is directed are, for 
purposes the most wise and gracious, 
presented to us separately in Holy 
Writ. Whatever is true of cither, 
is true of both. The work of redemp- 
tion was the work of God in Christ; 
and Christ is “ over all, God blessed 
for evermore.” The identity which 
the Scriptures attribute to God and 
Christ, both in perfection of nature 
and the exercise of goodness towards 
us, is so complete, that the love which 
that perfection and goodness awaken 
scems, in like manner, scarcely Ca- 
pable of division. So that we seem 
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to be justified in saying, that we must 
love God with ail our hearts, and 
Christ with all our hearts; that we 
must iove God above all things, and 
Christ above all things. The meta- 
physical embarrassment indeed is 
great, but there is no practical diffi- 
culty. However, though it seemed 
neediul to touch upon this Point, it 
becomes us all to think and speak up- 
on it with a modesty suitable to the 
digety of the subject and our ex- 
ceeding weakiess. 

. Love | IS One of the Simple uffec- 
tlons of our nature; and, as such, 
necessarily Incapable of definition.— 
But God, who knows our blindness, 
and now ready we are to deceive 
ourseives, even Wuere the deception 
leads directly to our ruin, has m--* 
wisciy provided that the uth ol 
those feelings, which we profess to 
cherish towards Him, shali be realiz- 
ed by «ue evidence of our actions.— 
“tlc that hath my commandments 
aud kKeepeth them, he it is that loveth 
mc.” “If a man love me, he will 
keep my words.” “Tie that loveth 
me nol, keepeth not my sayings.’’— 
Tuese, and similar declarations, ure 
hothing more than authoritative as- 
scruons of a tact in itself most Incon- 
tesuibie, and constantiy assumed in 
our intercourse with each other.— 
Who dces not smile at professions 
of triendsiip which evaporate in 
empty words! Who does not know 
listiuctively, that it is in the nature 
of a sturoug affection to take posses- 
sion of the man, and be visible in the 
general tenor of his acuons ? Would 
avy one think it necessary to believe 
the most solemn asseverations of at- 
tachment which should iead to no 
practical Conscquences ? God has 
established exactly the same test of 
our devotion to bim, which we all 
habitually apply towards each other. 
Aud most Wisely and graciously ts it 
€stabiished; tor ii the love of him be 
Necessary to vur happiness, have we 
hot vpreat reason tu be toankfuai, that 
the criteria of its reality which he 
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has chosen are such, that even the 
blindness and carelessness 0. man 
Can scarcely mistake tiem: But 
though the love of God, win rever it 
exists, will unquestionab., be visible 
in the fruits of holiness, tuese fruits, 
it must be remembered, are only 
its attendants. Thoughts and ac- 
tions are proofs of our existence, but 
they are not existence. And this 
distinction, though it may seem ab- 
stract, Is of great practical impor- 
tance; for man is so little disposed 
to love a being of perfect purity, that 
there is a strong disposition in our 

. 5 
hature, to evade the hy : 


unin d ‘cr the notion of 
mmandment. ; ; 3 
“et rath it by general obedi- 
complyiv- 7s 


ar, + ALisnot necessary Lo investigate 
this error. God has called upon us, 
to dove him. He demands our hearts, 
without reserve, without eqguivoca- 
tion. It is at our peril if we retuse. 
And oh! what insanity Is it to en- 
deavour to escape, by the subtleties 
of a fulse casuistry, from that blessed 
precept which bears with it our high- 
est glory and happiness ! 

The evidence of love is in adi the 
fruiis of holiness. Yet there seems 
to be one quality or temper of mind, 
which is pointed out, both by the lan- 
cuage of the Scriptures, and by the 
constitution of things, as more pecu- 
liarly and inseparably attached to it,— 
spiritual-mindedness ; a sister grace 
of the same biessed family, and has- 
tening to hereverlasting home. “ Set 
your affections on things above ; for 
where your treasure is,’’ said our 
heavenly Master, “there will your 
heart be also.” Our conversation 
is in heaven,’’ said the Apostle, “ from 
whence also we look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus.” The same truth Is 
plainly and awfully implied in the 
foilowing passages: “ Love not the 
worid, neither the things that are Jn 
the world. He that loveth the wortd, 
the love of the Father is not in him”? 
‘ Ye cannot serve two tiiasiers; ye 
cannot serve God and Memmon.’?— 
‘Lhe leye of Gou, where it Is sincere, 
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carries the rind above the little va- 
nities of this world. It familiarises 
the soul with objects so noble, it in- 
fuses into it desires so elevated, it 
fills it with pleasures so pure and 
heavenly, that it is impossible to be 
detained any longer with the poor 
importunate cares and wishes that 
occasion so continual a bustle among 
mankind; or to regard, without a 
sort of conteippt mingled with com- 
passion, that childish eagerness with 
which wealth snd honours, and all 
the gilded baubles of this life are 
Thissed by so many. Wherever these 


alin has U in hig! 

. ° * ‘ n — “ . } 
estimation, we ni8, ese are in Np 

mite certain 


“ the love of the Father" ° | 
lamps which cheered our dark” 
fade ui the approach of the rising sun. 
The pursuits which delighted our ig- 
norance, are understood and despised 
when we attsin to “ the knowledge 
of the glory of God in Christ Jesus.” 
J cannot but observe here, and it 
can scarcely be considered as a di- 
gression from the subject, how wise- 
ly it has been ordained of God, that 
actions, rather than sentiments. shal] 
be the proofs of our allegiance to 
him. Whoever ts at all acqusinted 
with the speculations ef philosophi- 
cal writers respecting the will, must 
be aware that ho man can with pro- 
priety be suid to desire or will any 
thing, which lies within the reach of 
his own powers, unless he so pre- 
fers that he really endeavours to ob- 
tain it. For the will is governed by 
motuves; and if a man says he de- 
sires to do one thing, while he actu- 
ally does another, tt is plain that be 
speaks inaccurately: his preferring 
the second, is a proof that he does 
not, in any strictness of expression, 
desire the first. If a man says his 
earnest desire Is to be virtuous, while 
he continues to live on in sin, itis plain 
he deceives himself; for (through 
God’s assistance, freely offered to all,) 
he might be virtuous if he would, 
that is, if he really desired so to be: 
and the truth is, he does not desire 
it; though, if he could be virtueus, 
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and still continue to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin, he probably would de- 
sire it. Yet we hear men talk of a 
thousand wishes, which they think 
real, though in truth they exist only 
in their imaginations ; and there can 
be no doubt that many bad men take 
great comfort to themselves from 
their supposed desires to be good.— 
Now Gud, who knows what Is In 
man, could not but know (I speak 
with reverence ), that if the sentiments 
and dispositions of the heart were 
nade thie test of holiness, men would 
deceive themselves respecting these, 
jusi as we find they do respecting 
their wishes; that they would tancy 
they loved God, while they really 
loved the world; and Imagine they 
lu-.4 their fellow-creatures, while 
they restly loyed themselves. For 
contrary affections are just us Incomes 
patible, and in strictness of language 
as absurd, as contrary desires. God, 
therefore, has declared, that actions 
shall be the test of our sentiments, 
exactly as they are of our wishes.— 
And this is the more observable, be- 
cause the dispositions of the heart, 
and not external actions, evidently 
furnish the qualifications for heaven 
and happiness; so that it might have 
been supposed (with apparent reason) 
that a revelation from God would en- 
join only the attainment of certain 
tempers of mind, as the proper con- 
diuions of Gur acceptance. We see, 
however, that a different test has been 
established ; and surely 1t is no mean 
proof of the truth of Christianity, that 
the most accurate researches into the 
constitution of man enable us to ve- 
rily its wisdom. 

The commands of God will always 
be found to be perfective of the na- 
ture which he has given us, not con- 
tradictory to it. Having enjoined us 
to love him, we may be well persuad- 
ed that he has revealed himself to us 
in a manner fitted to awaken that af- 
fection. The sources, indeed, from 
which it flows are of the same kind 
when directed towards God, as we 
fcel them to be when exercised to- 
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wards any of our fellow-creatures ;— 
the knowledge of his goodness, and 
our own personal experience of it. 

That moral excellence is the pro- 
per object of love has not been de- 
nied, I believe, by any writer; and I 
suppose it is not necessary to esta- 
blish, by argument, a fact which ne- 
yer has been disputed, 

But there have not been wanting 
writcrs, justly celebrated for wisdom 
and piety, who insist that the ov/y 
proper and worthy source of love to 
our Maker, is to be found in a know- 
ledge of his. perfections. This opi- 
nion, when accurately examined, is 
not so entirely indefensible as at first 
it appears to be; for the sense which 
we have of the goodness of God to- 
wards US may. perhaps, without any 
ereat impropriety, be said to awaken 
our love to him chiefly by giving us 
a more near and lively view of his 
perfections. I confess, however, that 
the distinction has always seemed to 
me far too refined to be of any prac- 
tical value; and even, unless very 
cautiously received, to be opposed 
to the gencral language of Scripture. 
When St. John says, ** We love bim 
because he first loved us,” can the 
sense of the Apostle be reasonably 
doubted? Surely in this place the 
most obvious meaning is the right 
one. Yet Mr. Edwards, in his work 
upon the Religious Affections, en- 
deavours to give it a different con- 
struction; and Mrs. Hutchinson, in 
a manuscript which is extant, explains 
it entirely in a Calvinistic sense. But 
consider :—Gratitude is a moral feel- 
ing ; gratitude is a natural and pro- 
per return for beunties received.— 
Now it is doubtless very possible to 
feel grateful towards those whom we 
do not love. But suppose us to ex- 
Derlence kindness from one who is 
already dear to us; F appeal to every 
generous and feeling heart, whether 
the sentiment of gratitude which we 
shovid cherish towards an indifferent 
Person is not now swallowed up and 
lost in the ardour of an increased af- 


fection. It is impossible for the most 
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penetrating eye to distinguish be- 
tween them. When St. Paul says, 
“ The love of Christ constraineth us, 
because we thus judge, that if one 
died for all, then were all dead,’’ he 
seems plainly to urge the greatness 
of the benefit bestowed as operating 
irresistibly on his affections. So in 
the Old Testament we find the Al- 
mighty continually calling on his peo- 
ple to remember his mercies towards 
them, and charging them with the 
plainest guilt for their insensibility. 
It is one of the most striking and 
characteristic features of Revelation, 
that instead of enjoining us to jove a 
Being of abstract perfection, it has 
laid open to us the whole of that us- 
tonishing and intimate system of re- 
lations which connects man so close- 
ly with his Maker, under the Chris- 
tian economy; for the very purpose 
(as it should seem) of affecting us 
with the view of his peculiar conde- 
scension and rich mercy towards us. 
Yet our interest in these things is 
just as personal as it can be in the 
most direct interposition for our hap- 
piness. Surely we do a dangerous 
violence to Common sense, and to 
the universal feelings of mankind, In 
denying that love to God arises In 
part from a personal experience of 
his goodness. 

A correct knowledge of the true 
fountains from whence our affections 
spring, is of great practical value in 
religion. We are thus enabled to 
distunguish whatever is rational and 
truly excellent from those transports 
of fancy which sometimes assume te 
themselves titles to which they ha¥ 
no claim. We are enabled also, JY 
well-directed exertions, to keep alive: 
strengthen, and elevate the holy di 
positions, which, through the Diyne 
goodness, have been engrafted 19 
our hearts. The love of God is 2° 
mysterious sentiment inspired to 
the soul we know not how, and sus- 
tained and invigorated solely 3y SU- 
pernatural influences. Like every 
thing else within us and aromnd us, 
it is indeed, most truly, the gift of 
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our heavenly Father; but it differs 
not, in any essential quality, from the 
other graces which his Spirit im- 
parts; and it is for us, earnestly so- 
liclung and bumbly depending on 
his assistance, to cultivate diligently 
those means by which it may be che- 
rished and increased. 
Ii the contempiation of the good- 
ness of God be the first natural 
cause of our love towards him, that 
love, it is manifest, will be propor- 
tionate to our acquaintance with his 
pertections, Let us, then, endeavour 
io improve in our knowledyve of God. 
His moral excellence is indeed the 
proper object of affection; but we 
cannot consider it separately {rom bis 
other attributes. They are all either 
subservient to or Identified with it. 
‘hey all contribute to fillup and per- 
fect the great and inexpressible idea 
of Deity. Nor let us imavine that 
this knowledge Is too bigh for us.— 
livery page of holy Writ invites us, 
the voice of the wliole creation calls 
us to pursuc it. Has the everlasting 
God raised us from the dust, and 
breathed into us the breath of life ; 
has be furnished us with faculties to 
apprehend, to imagine, to reason; 
hes he made us * beings of large dis- 
course, looking before and after,” 
curious to know, and intelligent to 
discover; has he set us in the midst 
of a theatre of wonders, building up 
the bright canopy of the heavens 
above, and spreading out the green 
earth beneath us; has he so finely 
constructed, so delicately wrought 
he frame which we inhabit, that 
wery sense spall drink In rapture and 
anarementj;—-and cai we enjoy the 
gTts, yet forget the Giver; and whiie 
we stretch our researches thiough 
he varied provinces of nature, neg- 
&t Him who made and. sustains 
thom ali? What is the whole tenor 
of Sey ipture, but a history of the cha- 
rack of God manifested in his deal- 
ings owards us? It is that awful and 
perfec. character, equally wise and 
holy, eyually elevated and amiable, 
Which tre highest spiritual intelli- 
Sences e€steem it their glory to con- 
template. What language can ex- 


press our folly, if we refuse to share 
so biessed a privilege! 

But it 1s not hecessary to enter 
very largely upon a topic which is en- 
forced by ihe explicit tesumony of 
hoiy Writ. © This ts lite eternal, tiat 
they may know thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.’ “QO righteous Father, 
the world hath not known thee ; but 
I have known thee; and these have 
known that thou hast sent me. And 
I have declared unto them thy name, 
and will declare it; that the love 
wherewith thou hast loved me, may 
be In them, and 1 in them.” These 
are the words of our ever-blessed 
fedeemer. Hear also St. Paulie 
“ Wherefore L also cease not to give 
thanks for you, making mention of 
you In my preyers; that the God of 
our Lord Jcesus Christ, the Father of 
elory, may give unto you the Spint 
of wisdom and revelation in the know- 
ledge of him.” * And tbis] pray, that 
your love may abound yet move and 
more in knowledge and In ali judg- 
ment’? or this cause also | do 
not cease to pray for you, and Cesire 
that ye might be filled with the know- 
ledve of his will in all wisdom and 
spir itual understanding.’? * Grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of 
the "Lord Jesus Christ.” .* For this 
cause I bow my knees unto the Fa- 
ther of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
he would grant you, according to the 
riches of his giory, to be strengthen: 

ed with might by his Spirit in the 


inner man; that Christ may dweil in- 


your hearts by faith ; that ye, being 
rooted and grounded in love, may be 
able to comprehend, with all saints, 
What is the length and breadth and 
depth ana heighth, and to know tie 
love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge, that ye may be filled with all 
the tulness of God.’? What the Apos- 
tle prayed for earnestly, we ought t 
desire fervently; and what we fe! 
vently desire, we shall strenuousiy 
endeavour to obtain. 

The love of God has tts founda- 
tion in Gur personal experience ©! 
his goodness, as well as in the know: 
ledge of his pertections, Let 
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then so attend to and consider tke 
mercieS We Teccive, tial we may 
grow daly more ald more sensible 
tv wwe bounty of him who bestows 
them. ‘Lhis is an exercise in which 
the more Eminent saints appear, in 
all ages, peCuilarly to have delipht- 
oi. Indeed 1 know not any dispo- 
sition which more decisively marks 
a uruly Chrisuan frame of mind, 
than a lively sensibility to the ex- 
cecdiug bounty of God in all his 
hourly aud ordinary mercies, as well 
as In the more special instances of 
his providenual care and kinduess. 
Woridiy persons seem to have little 
sense ol the magnitude of the bless- 
ings they enjoy. ‘They go on 
thougutiessly and thanklessiy wast- 
ing alt the bounties of Providence ; 
and, if but a few drops of bitterness 
are shed into the cup of their piea- 
sures, are apt to thik themseives 
hardiy ueait with. But whoever 
has learned nls religion at the feet 
of Christ Jesus; whoever bas deeply 
leit the majesty of God and nis own 
mcanuess; whoever has been duly 
humbled under a sense of his many 
aid most prievous offences, his abuse 
ol Wie mercies he has largely shared, 
his frequent forgetiulness of his best 
Benefactor, the falnt and worthless 
service of his least sinful days ; 
Whoever, in short, has just notions of 
himseit, and sees things as they real- 
ly ave, will be deeply penetrated with 
the condescension, the long-suffering, 
snd the goodness of that adorable 
Being, who has bestowed upon him 
every thing he possesses, all he has 
and ali he hopes for. And if he has 
sinned wilfully against his Creator 
(as, alas! which of us has not?) and 
ithe has suffered chastisement for 
“is offences (‘of which all are par- 
‘akers,’”) how will his heart glow 
With gratitude towards the gracious 
Father who joved him even when he 
Was most unworthy, and visited him 
With timely afflictions, lest he should 
berish for ever! Couid the veil which 
How separates us from futurity be 
for amoment drawn aside ; and those 
*Sions of everlasting iiappiness and 
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sorrow, which strike so faintly on 
the imayination, be presented fully 
to our eyes; it would occasion, I 
doubt not, a sudden and strange re- 
volution in our estimate of things. 
Many are the distresses for which 
we now weep in suffering or sympa- 
thy, that would awaken us to songs 
of thanksgiving :—Many the dispen- 
sations which now seem dreary and 
inexplicable, that would fili our ador- 
ing hearts with astonishment and joy. 
But though it Is highly desirable 
that we should attend diligently to 
God’s dealings with us, and acquire 
a very lively sensibility to every 
instance of his goodness; it Is, at 
the same Ume, important, that this 
personal wakefulness be accompa- 
nied with an habitual regard to the 
general character of his providence: 
otherwise it may happen that the 
pressure of temporary affliction may 
shuke the very foundations of our 
faith. A settled conviction, found- 
ed upon rational evidence, of the 
beneficence of our Creator, is the 
key-stone of all religion. ‘This bless- 
ed persuasion, Increasing with an 
increasing knowledge of the nature 
of his government, is the first source 
of Divine love. More strictly ra- 
tional than the second, yet abound- 
ing less in ardour and animation, it 
gives in stability what it borrows in 
fecling. A Jove of God founded 
only on the perception of his excel- 
lence, would move our hearts but 
faintly; flowing only from a grate- 
ful sense of his goodness to our- 
selves, it might be fluctuating and 
fitful. Both therefore must be 
united; and a more beautiful in- 
stance can hardly be imagined of 
the harmony with which the differ- 
ent principles of our nature concur 
in the service of our Maker. = It 
affords an example, too, which Is 
highly characteristic, of the way in 
wiich God has ordained that our fa- 
culties and feelings shall act together 
to build up the perfect Christian. 
The seeds of holiness sown 
in this life, but they grow up and 
flourish for eternity. It is Jmpossi- 
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ble to contemplate the two great 
sources of our love to God, without 
perceiving that, as each is in its na- 
ture capable of increasing without 
limits, the sentiment to which they 
give birth must be, in like manner, 
infinite. God is unchangeable; but 
one idea of his perfections is capa. 
ble of perpetual enlargement, and his 
promises assure us of an unceasing 
accumulation of benefits. Here, in- 
deed, our views are faint and our 
affections languid ; yet even in this 
life we are gradually maturing for 
heaven, and travelling towards that 
kingdom where the tabernacle of 
God is planted. In proportion as 
our natures are renewed and sanctl- 
ficd, we feel a growing complacency 
in contemplating the adorable image 
of our Maker, and receive his in- 
creasing mercies with still increas- 
ing sensibility. And when this 
‘‘ earthly ,house of our tabernacle 
shall be dissolved,’ and we shall 
rise in the likeness of our Redeemer, 
holy and incorruptible, will the love 
that cheered our pilgrimage below 
fail us in those celestial regions? 
When we stand before the throne of 
God and of the Lamb, every faculty 
vigorous, and every feeling awake 
to rapture ; when the mysterious vo- 
lume of Providence shall be unrolled, 
and the wisdom and goodness of the 
ereat Father of all things fully vin- 
dicated; when the recoliection of 
the past, the perception of the pre- 
sent, and the anticipation of the fu- 
ture, shall unite to overwhelm us 
with joy and wonder; when we shall 
behold our Saviour * face to face,’’ 
and * know even as we are known ;’’ 
then will love be indeed triumphant, 
immeasurable as the perfections of 
our Maker, and inexhaustible as his 
bounties. 

Love ts the great principle of the 
gospel; but it bas been the first 
commandment under both dispensa- 
tions. Phe Law was published, in- 
deed, in thunders from Mount Sinat, 
and the punishments it denounced 
were the sanctions which cnforced its 
precepts. Let even then * God left 
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not himself without witness ;”’ the 
love of him was enjoined with the 
most affecting solemnity ; and when 
our Redeemer republished that Dj. 
vine precept, he borrowed it from 
the Pentateuch. This concurs with 
every natural indication to shew that, 
whatever other principles of action 
may be useful to a being so ignorant 
and infirm as man, love is the true 
end of all rejigion. Our advance. 
ment in holiness may be safely mea- 
sured by the growing influence of 
this affection; and it is the peculiar 
glory of Christianity, that, by open- 
ing to us the great doctrine of recon- 
Ciliation through a Saviour, and in- 
troducing with that doctrine a service 
more rational and more spiritual than 
belonged to the former covenant, it 
has given to this heavenly principle 
a practical authority and predomi- 
nance, which it could not generally 
obtain under a darker economy. 

Love is, even Jn this world, an un- 
failing source of happiness. It is so 
in the natural constitution of things ; 
just as fear is a source of pain, and 
confidence of courage. Whoever 
truly loves God, has a secret foun- 
tain of joy within his bosom, which 
the distresses of this life can never 
quench, though they may sometimes 
uw little disturb it. It is this inward 
peace, this heart-felt satisfaction, 
which alone truly deserves the name 
of happiness. It was this which sus- 
tained the apostles and martyrs of 
the first ages, and made them, in the 
midst of suffering, more than con- 
querors. It is this which stij] pours 
its sacred influence around us, and 
sheds a mild, a holy light upon the 
path of our pilgrimage. 

‘“ Perfect love casteth out fear.” 
How full of cncovragement and 
peace is this blessed declaration: 
And itis the language of nature in 
our hearts, as weil as of the word ol 
God. It is undoubtediy permiticd 
to every one of us to attain to an 
assurance of his acceptance and 
favour with his Maker ;—a blessing 
so great, that it bears with it evely 
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sess it? Let us love God above all 
things. This surely is no hard pre- 
cept, no heavy service. What is it 
that Christianity enjoins us ?—to con. 
template that which is most perfect ; 
to admire that which is most lovely ; 
to imitate that which is most excel- 
lent; to cultivate feelings and affec- 
tions which are essentiaily amiable, 
suited to our nature, and the sources, 
even in this world, of almosi all the 
happiness we can enjoy or bestow ; 
tobe matured for everlasting bliss ; 
and, by the perfect sanctification of 
our souls, become meet for that 
kingdom, where faith shall be lost in 
knowledge, and hope in possession, 
but where charity, unextinguished 
and unextinguishable, shall reign and 
triumph for ever. 

[ conclude with a passage which 
should be graven upon every heart : 
—‘‘* God is love; and he that dwel- 
leth in love; dwelleth in God, and 
God in him.” 

CRITO, 


SE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tur Ode of Habakkuk, says a He- 
brew critic,* is a truly sublime one ; 
in which Jehovah is described as 
coming forth in judgment against 
Judea, and all the neighbouring 
countries ; whose measure of iniquity 


Ode of Habakkuk, translated from the Original. 
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being full, Nebuchadnezzar is raised 
up as the rod in the hand of God, 
and Jehovah comes forth in power 
and great glory as in war against 
them. All nature trembles before 
him: the mountains shake, and, with 
their altars upon them, bow them- 
selves at his feet: the rivers, their 
symbolical divinities, are dried up: 
the sun and moon, so long the rivals 
of God, stand abashed at his pre- 
sence, stop in their career, and then 
flee before him: the nations, their 
worshippers, are scattered like chaff; 
and nothing can abide the majesty 
of his presence, whose brightness 
eclipsed the heavens, and filled the 
earth with his glory. 

It appears to me, Mr. Editor, that 
this much-admired chapter, called 
‘the Prayer of Habakkuk, stood origi- 
nally in dines, or hemistichs, as some 
other parts of the Divine poetry are 
arranged in the Hebrew copies at 
this time. I have attempted a trans- 
lation of this prophetic ode from the 
original Hebrew, in exactly seventy 
lines, according to the years of the 
Babylonian Captivity ; and have en- 
deavoured to exhibit the whole of it 
in language more descriptive, and, I 
flatter myself, conformable to the 
sacred original, than you will find in 
the common version. 


Iam, &c. 7. %. 


ODE OF HABAKKUK. 


O Lorp, I have heard of thy fame : 

O Loxo, I was afraid at thy work: 

In the drawing nigh of the years, revive it ; 

In the drawing nigh of the years, make it known; 


In wrath remember mercy, 


Gop came from Teman,t 
And the Hoty One from Mount Paran :t 
His glory covered the heavens, 
And the earth was full of his praise. 
Ifis brightness shone as the light, 
Bright beams issued forth from his place, 
And there was the pavilion of his strength. 
Before him went a fiery stream, 
And thunder-bolts went forth at his feet : 
He stood, and measured the earth ; 


Mr. Julius Bate, author of a Hebrew Lexicon. 


+ A country in AraLia. 


| Heb The Mount of Glory; because there God appeared to Moses, and glorified 


“ith his Divine presence 
Christ. Obsery. No, 13! 
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Ile beheld, and gave bounds to the nations: 
The eternal mountains were scattered, 
‘The perpetual bills did bow themselves. 
His ways are everlasting ! 
I saw the tents of Cushan*® under affliction, 
The curtains of the land of Midiant did tremble : 
Was the Lorn displeased against the rivers? 
Was thine anger, O Lorp, avzalnst the floods * 
Was thy wrath, O Lorp, against the sea, 
That thou rodest through with thine horses, 
And with thy chariots for victory ? 
Thou didst openly display thy bow ; 
The bows charged at thy word, 
Thou dist cleave them as the earth with rivers: 
‘The mountains saw thee, and shook ; 
‘The inundation of waters passed through : 
The deep gave his voice, 
And lift up his hands on high: 
‘The sun stood still————_- 
The moon stayed in her course ! 
At the light of thine arrows, they went forward, 
At the shining of thy glittering spear. 
Thou didst march through the land in indignation, 
Thou didst thresh the heathen in anger: 
Thou wentest forth for the victory of thy people, 
For victory with thine Anointed; 
Thou woundedst the head of the house of the wicked, 
Thou didst rase it even to the foundation thereof. 
Thou cidst strike through with his bows, 
With his bows, the head of his villages. 
They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me, 
‘Their triumph was to devour the poor, 
‘To devour the poor secretly. 
Thou jJeddest thine horses through the sea, 
Through the heap of great waters ! 
I heard it, and my body trembled, 
My lips shuddered at the sound, 
Rottenness entered into my bones, 
I was in dread, and trembled 
Where I should find a rest, 
A rest in the day of trouble ; 
Wien he cometh up uponmthe people, 
When he shall invade them with his troops! 
Aithough the fig-tree shail not blossom, 
Nor fruit be found in the vine; 
Though the labour of the olive fail, 
And the fields yield no meat; 
Tiough the flock be cut off from the fold, 
And there be no herd in the stalls; 
Yet I will triumph in the Lorp, 
I will rejoice in the Gop of my salvation. 
The Lorp Gop ts my strength, 
And {i will make my feet like hind’s feet ; 
He wili make me to walk upon my high places 
With my songs of victory. 


* Ethiopia, ¢ A country bordering on the Red Sea. 
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Po the Elitor of the Christinn Observer 


| wave hitherto considered the word 
mfe in the sense Dr. Johnson puts 
upon It, namely, as **an emblem,” 
that ** by which something future is 
prefigured ;’? but in the course of 
my veading through Dr. Clarke’s 
Comment on the Bible, I have met 
with a passage which perplexes me: 
it is in his notes on Numb. xxi. 9. 
But in order that all your readers 
may have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, | will, if you please, transcribe 
the whole. 

“The brazen serpent was cer. 
tainly no type of Jesus Christ ; but 
from our Lord’s words we may learn, 
1. Phat asthe serpent was litted up 
on the pole or ensiyn, so Jesus 
Christ was lifted up on the cross. 
2, That as the Israelites were to look 
at the brazen serpent, so sinners must 
jook to Christ for salvation. 3. That 
as God provided no other remedy 
than this looking, for the wounded 
Israelites ; so fe has provided no 
other way of salvation, than faith in 
the blood of his Son. 4. That as he 
who looked at the brazen serpent 
was cured, and did live; so he that 
believeth in the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall not perish, but have eternal life. 
5. That as neither the serpent, nor 
looking at it, but the invisible power 
of God, healed the people; so nei- 
ther the cross of Christ, nor his 
merely being crucified, but the par- 
don he has bought by his blood, com- 
municated by the powerful energy 
of his Spirit, saves the souls of men.” 

Now, in this passage, Dr. Clarke 
evidently allows, that the brazen ser- 
pent was a frcfiguration of Christ’s 
crucifixion ; and that the people’s 
being healed by looking at it, was an 
emblem of the believer’s obtaining 
pardon for his sins by looking unto 
Jesus with faithin His atoning blood. 
And this expressly agrees with Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of a type, as be- 
ioreementioned. But Dr. Clarke says, 
“The brazen serpent was certainly 
“type of Jesus Christ.” The only 


reason why Dr. Clarke hesitates at 
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adinitting the brazen 
type of Christ, appears to be, from 
his own words, that it would be “the 
most excepilonable one that could 
possibly be chosen.”’ 

Now, the same argument would 
apply tor refusing to acknowledge 
the goats offered in sacrifice as types 
of Christ; for our Lord himself, in 
speaking of the day of judgment, 
says, ** He shall separate the sheep 
from the goats ;” meaning by the 
goats those who are devoted to de- 
struction. And surely if it be im- 
proper to use a serpent as a type of 
Christ, because it is the emblem of 
Satan, it would be equally improper 
to use a voat as such, since our Sa- 
viour has made it an emblem of the 
servants of Satan. 

Iam, &c. 


serpent as a 
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FAMILY SERMONS. 


Ephes. vi. 10.— Praying always, with 
all firayer and sufifilication in the 
Spirit; and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance. 

(The second Sermon on the Text.) 

II. Tue next lesson taught by St. 

Paul, in the text, is this; that deyo 

tional duty should be performed with 

fervour and earnestness; in depen- 
dence on the assistance of the Divine 

Spirit. Whiie our lips utter the 

prayer, our thoughts must be intense- 

ly fixed upon its subject. It is a diffi- 
culty, especially to the inexperienced 
in religion, to preserve the mind, 
when in the act of supplication. irom 
wandering to other things, Advanc- 
ed Christians themselves, at times, 
are strangely perplexed and disquiet- 
ed by their roving attention, which 
they wish to be stedfastly fixed upon 

God. This state of the heart is a 

source of gricf and humiliation to 

them. 

It is, however, very possible to 
possess a good ability to pray; that 
is, to speak the language of the 
closet, but without the consent of 
the heart. We may be what may 
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be called devotional orators, in point 
both of copiousness and propricty of 
expression ; but this, in many in- 
Stances, may arise less from feelings 
of contrition and resignation, than 
from a fair acquaintance with reli- 
gious truths. It may be a mere ef- 
fort of memory or of the understand- 
ing, and no evidence of a devout 
mind. More than this ; one person 
may be deluded into the strange sin 
of being proud of his prayers, "while 
another is glorying in his riches. A 
chief thing to be sought in prayer is, 
that it may simply be a matter be- 
tween God and a man’s own soul. 
Therefore, when we address our- 
selves to the throne of grace, we 
should endeavour to be honest with 
ourselves, and examine impartially 
into the extreme deceitfulness of the 
heart. We should be willing to know 
the worst. It is not enough to pray 
in a set of general expressions, to be 
taught to understand and lament our 
errors; but we must seriously try to 
analyze our character, and to find out 
What our sins really are. It is an 
easy matter to confess ourselves to 
be sinners; but it is not an easy 
matter to know ow we are such; 
particularly, no easy matter tosearch 
out our inward obstinacy, our plau- 
sible selfishness, our humbling va- 
nity, and our unwillingness to be 
convinced of the extent of our du- 
ties. It is no pleasant thing to be 
detected in the sins we have hitherto 
contrived to hide from others, and in 
a sense irom ourselves. We are not 
well contented to part with the reli- 
srious character we have acquired in 
our own circle. We pray to be hum- 
bled ; but we should shrink from the 
means of humiliation. We would 
be relieved from the guilt and conse- 
quences of sin ; but the pain of mor- 
tification in the necessary process of 
this relief is what we cannot consent 
to endure. We want an answer to 
prayer; but it must be an answer 


suited to the views and wishes of a 
formal devotion. 

A man who prays “in the spirit” 
really means to rise from his knees 


[ Nov. 


and go and do precisely as he has 
prayed. He also confesses himself 
to be a sinner; but he descends into 
the dark depths of his conscience ; 
willing to be ashamed and confound- 
ed at the sight and conviction of his 
guilt. The young ruler who applied 
to Christ, in order to learn the true 
method of salvation, asked, ‘* What 
lack I yet??? But when Christ con- 
vinced him of his deficiency, and de- 
scribed how it might be remedied, 
he went away sorrowful. His ques- 
tion was fully answered; but he was 
confounded by the reply, and retired 
in disgust. He was sufficiently rea- 
dy to pray; but he was utterly un- 
willing to go and obey the command 
which his prayer procured. The 
fervour of our devotion, and the ear- 
nestness of our spirits, must mainly 
depend upon self-knewledge. We 
must first feel ourselves sick, and 
then say, “Lord, help us !” 

Farther; when we are required 
to pray “in the spirit,” the apostle 
may be supposed to urge us to pray 
in entire dependence upon the as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost. For 
“the Spirit also belpeth our infir- 
mities : for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought: but 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.’ The meaning of this 
may be, that “the spirit which God 
hath given us,’ if we are devout 
persons, “ helpeth us against our 
infirmities of hope and prayer, and 
under our sufferings and distresses ; 
for we are unmeet judges of our own 


» necessitics and condition, and the 


fiesh is too prone to desire its own 
ease and safety. But the Spirit of 
Christ in us, teacheth and inclineth 
us to go to God as to a merciful all- 
sufficient Father; and to pour out our 
souls’ complaints before him, at least 
with groans, when we Cannot utter 
them with words; and to say, Abba, 
Father; and to refer ourselves unto 
his wisdom, and cast our case In 
trust on him.”* As the Spirit of 
God influences the soul in regard to 
* Baxter, in loc. 
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all religious duties, it especially dis- 
covers its power in the great duty 
of devotion. By this spirit alone 
cab we gain and exercise a right 
judgment in all things, and under- 
stand the proper seasons, subjects, 
and effects of supplication. In an 
age prior to that of the Gospel, a 
prophet wrote, “1 will pour upon 
the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit 
of grace and supplication ;” a pro- 
mise amply confirmed by the Gos- 
pel, and fulfilled on every humble 
petitioner. . Jesus Christ, when on 
earth, described the sviritual nature 
of devotion when he assured the wo- 
man of Samaria, ** the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worship- 
per shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. Ged isa spir- 
it: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
In proportion then as our supplica- 
tions really come from our hearts, 
and are offered up in submissive re- 
liance on the aid of the Holy Ghost, 
we pray * in the Spirit.” 

III. The Apostle adds, in the text, 
“watching thereunto with all per- 
severance. ’—By this we may under- 
stand, generally, that all the spiritual 
anxiety and caution of the Chris- 
tian have an immediate connection 
with his prayers. As the faith and 
obedience of such a person are main- 
tained in their vigour by devotion, 
so all which he believes and prac- 
Uses helps forward that devotion. 
In the chapter before us, St. Paul 
exhorts the Ephesians to “ put on 
the whole armour of God;” to invest 
their loins with truth; to defend 
their vital parts with righteousness ; 
to put on the sandals of evangelical 
peace; to bear the shield of faith ; 
to brace on the helmet of salvation; 
to wield the sword of the Spirit : and 
then, having so far finished his de- 
scription of the Christian armour, 
he concludes by enjoining the duty 
of prayer, as that which would give 
“Oompleteness to the whole. Thus 


‘Tuth, righteousness, peace, faith, 
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and, lastly, the very influence of 
the word of God itself, are to be 
strengthenca and perlected by pray- 
er. But here is required perse- 
vering vigilance. We must labour 
to maintain such a guard over our 
inward thoughts, our secret desires 
and hopes, and, farther, over our 
conduct in life, as that our devotion 
may not be jost to us. A sincere 
petitioner must evidence the truth 
of his profession by living as he 
prays How possible is it to pray 
without heartily wishing to be heard! 
A covetous person who in:piores 
God to make him spiritualiy dead to 
the world, does ot really hope that 
his request may be granted. One 
reason of this 1s, because, wiien he 
rises trem his knees, he does not 
seriously set about watching his own 
heart and way oi life. He does not 
pray that he may watch; neither 
does he watch that he may pray. 
The rule holds equally in the case 
of ali sinners whatsoever. The sab- 
bath-breaker, the unciean person, 
the drunkard, the idler, and the 
scorner of religion, do not inwardly 
desire that they may really observe 
the Sabbath, or become pure, or so- 
ber, industrious, or lovers of odli- 
ness ; sothat their prayers mean lit- 
tle, perhaps nothing. They are un- 
willing, perhaps they are determin. 
ed, not to surrender the sins against 
which they pray. In each case, there 
is wanting that watchful and ready 
state of mind, which, in the economy 
of the Gospel, accompanies and 
strengthens the spirit of devotion. 
Hlow many among us, like the 
father referred to in the former dis- 
course, are afraid lest our petitions 
should be granted! lest we should 
actually be required to abandon our 
favourite sins, notwithstanding we 
sometimes so humbly confess them 
before God to be vile, and with equal 
fluency desire him to mortify them. 
Oh, let us here be honest with our- 
selves. Let us, when we pray, ask 
whether we mean to go and do as 
we pray God to make us do.  Sin- 
cere devotion, and sincere self-watch- 
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fulness, actively operating upon 
each other, may be regarded as the 
two great instruments of the know. 
ledge of ourselves. A practical 
Cirtsilan finds by bitter, but salu- 
tary, experience, that if his vigi- 
Jance slackens, his prayers janguish. 
And in this piace let it be recol- 
Jected, that watchfulness over our 
character supplies us with sudjects 
for devotion; and thus the increase 
of our seif knowledge gives larger 
materials for the exercises of the 
closet. A man who marks diligent- 
ly his thoughts and conduct wiil find 
matter for prayer in solitude or in 
company ; in the house or abroad; 
in his labours and trade ; in his bar- 
gains and projects ; in pleasure and 
in disappvintment; and, truly, in all 
the varying and endless objects of 
human hope and anxiety. He who 
really does find this, who exercises 
the heavenly art of drawing spiritual 
advantage from all circumstances, 
who causes prayer and watchfulness 
to give and receive each other’s 
strength, may well claim the dis- 
tinction of being * a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ.” Ever alert against the 
enemy, fearful of being discovered 
asleep on his post, he is secure in 
proportion to his activity and caution. 
The Son of God united watchfulness 
and prayer as tegether forming a 
powerfal safeguard, when he said to 
his slumbering disciples, ** Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.’ His Apostles follow 
his rreat example when they write, 
‘¢Continue in preyer,and watchin the 
same;” and, “ Watch unto prayer.” 

IV. The last lesson deducible 
from the text is this, That prayer 
and watchfulness must be attended 
to with ferseverance s—-and St Paul 
says emphatically, ‘ a// persever- 
ance ;”’ as one of his fellow labour- 
ers exhorts us to give “all dill- 
gence’’ to mature our graces. This 
impressive metbod of speaking im- 
plies the necessity of managing the 
concerns of eternity with an entire 
resolution to meet the difficulties in 
our way to heaven, “if by any 


means we might attain unto the re- 
surrection of the dead.’ In a mat- 
ter of life and death (and such a 
matter is salvation), there appears 
to be no fair expectation of success, 
if we enter upon it with a kind of 
half earnestness. The duty of prayer 
has its difficulties; yet it is one en- 
joined to be performed with all con- 
stancy. Religion in the soul of 
man deeds to be repaired and bright- 
ened by devotion. We are strongly 
tempted to trifle over it, to delay it, 
even to omit it. Thence, armong 
the many subjects of prayer, one 
seems to be, that we may be deliy- 
ered from devotional sloth, procras- 
tination,and omission. Indifference 
in this matter grows by every in- 
dulgence. If we commenced our 
morning employments without hay- 
ing first commended ourselves to 
God, we are not likely to be willing at 
night to finish the day on our knees. 
Neither is it probable, that during 
the day our thoughts have been much 
at home; that is, closely engaged in 
the examination of our heart and 
character, and in the conscientious 
arrangement of our worldly business. 
The morning negligence stamps all 
the day. The early evil has drawn 
after it a long train of ill consequen- 
ces. Devotional negligence, like a 
distemper seated in a vital organ, un- 
derminesand weakens the whole man. 

How seriously, then, should we 
watch unto prayer ‘* with all per- 
severance!” Here alone is the 
point of safety. The Gospel uni- 
formly imposes the necessity of be- 
ing constant in working out our 
salvation. ‘ Hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy 
crown.” “Let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us.” The 
Spirit said to the Church of Phi- 
ladelphia, ** Because thou hast kept 
the word of my patience, I will also 
keep thee from the hour of temp- 
tation, which shall come upon all 
the world, to try them that dwell 
upon the earth.” Persevering con- 
stancy in prayer and watchfulness 
is a state of preparation for all trials, 
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and especially for the final trial of 


all. Death is the dread of the im- 
penitent, because he takes them by 
Surptlses and plunges them into eter- 
nity in an unready condition. Christ 
spoke of the hour of affliction, or 
day of judgment, as coming upon 
the earth like “*a snare,’’ a thing 
wpexpected, which should entangle 
and take captive unwatchful souls. 
‘Therefore, ** whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, whither thou goest.” 
Doing a thing with might, is execut- 
ing it with such an energy as pro- 
mises success and perseverance. 
Prayer done with might, is done 
sincerely, with wholesome jealousy 
of our own extreme deceitfulness, 
and with humble, self-renouncing 
dependence on the grace of the 
Holy Ghost. Let no man idly de- 
termine to be devout in his own 
strength. [he spirit of humility is 
the spirit of prayer. Conviction of 
our own mournful weakness and in- 
constancy will be no weak spur to. 
devotion. To detect and lament 
our wants is one mean of secking 
ior their supply. He who thus dis- 
covers and mourns, will understand 
ihe necessity of causing his watch- 
iulness to keep pace with his pray- 
ers. He will look forward with the 
conviction, that prayer must never 

ve relinquished till the happy day ar- 
tive, when death shall free the soul 
‘rom all sin; when He who died to 
Jeliver believers from eternal death, 
shall at length fulfil in them all the 
glorious promises of the Gospel. 

“ Ye are they which have continued 
with me in my temptation; and I 
‘ppoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
“ather has appointed me.’ This is 
“the end of their faith, even the 
salvation of their souls.” 

Having thus endeavoured briefly 
io illustrate and apply the several 
divisions of the text, I would occupy 
‘he remainder of the discourse by a 
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ment we have to maintain the duty 
and privilege of devotion from the 
combined command and promise of 
Jesus Christ; * Ask, and it shiall be 
given you: seek. and ye shail find: 
knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you???’ Those who have seen much 
of this world, have frequently abun. 
dant reason to compiain of the in- 
sincerity of human promises. Ev- 
ery one has some sickening account 
to give of the way in which he has 
suffered by the unfaithfulness of 
mankind ;-—a true specimen oi this 
world, a just estimate of ils practical 
value. How ditierent to this are the 
promises of God in Christ Jesus! 
They are the emanations of truth 
itself. They are founded on an in- 
violable covenant, eternal, unchange- 
able, consistent with themselves, and 
all tending to one great point, even 
the glory of God in the salvation of 
souls by the atonement of his Son. 
God, as revealed in this last dispen- 
sation, fulfils all which was declared 
of him ina more obscure age ; * the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever.’ The same unchangeableness 
is in his Son also; and, this pre- 
mised, how emphatic are the words, 
“ Ask, and it shall be given you ?”’ 
As though Jesus had said, * I 
vouchsafe you something far better 
than a bare command. My words 
are not simply, ask—seek—knock ; 
but to each I subjoin a correspond- 
ent promise; it shall be given you 
—ye shall find—it shall be opened 
unto you. A mere prophet, a mere 
human teacher, might have enjoined 
supplication and earnestness of pur- 
suit; but I fully apprise you of the 
heavenly consequences of submit- 
ting to my commands; I shew you 
the means and the end at the same 
time.” 

2. In worldly matters, it is usual, 
if we wish for any thing, directly to 
ask for it. If we ask, we shew that 
we want it. Subjects naturally 
apply to their prince, children to 
their parents, the indigent to the 
wealthy. Why? Because the rela- 
tions between these several classes 
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of person sauthorize the application, 
and, 1a the order of things, ensure 
success. by the act of petitioning, 
the superior is made acquainted 
with the wants of the inferior ; and 
Imporiunity increases with the need 
of ae one and the ability of the 
other. Now appiy this plain anal- 
Oy 'o religion. A person is awak- 
ened to the realities of eternity ; 
fecls contused, ignorant. doubtful, 
fearful. In fact, he isz7 want. He 
discovers the reasonableness of pray- 
er, its necessity; then its advan- 
taye, then the pleasure, and, final- 
ly, the answer. For what is prayer? 
It is the desire of the heart express- 
ed in words. Ifa beggar wants re- 
lief, he clothes his wants with lan- 
guage. Does he need tobe instruct- 
ed, tha! if he wants bread he should 
ask for bread! Is it not simply his 
desire to have this? You say, you 
also would pray to God, but you 
want words. ‘lhe point however is, 
Is God ever ready, willing, waiting, 
to be asked? Is he quite indiffer- 
ent to words, however illiterate ? 
Does he regard the language, or 
the heart? No answer is wanted to 
these inquiries. 

3S. But we may make wrong peti- 
tions. Iadeed we may. It was an 
unlawful request which was urged 
by the sons of Zebedee, who wanted 
the right and left hand places in 
the kingdom of Christ. <A good 
prayer. like a good work, should be 
good in itself, spring from a pure 
motive, and be directed to a lawful 
end. Judge by the prayer of Jesus 
himself what you ought to implore. 
If God were to answer some prayers 
of ungodly men, how little do they 
consider the consequence! They 
petition, perhaps, for worldly pros- 
perity, that is, for the very thing 
which has already injured themselves 
and ruined thousands of others. But 
here God often shews mercy by re- 
fusing to return an answer. 

Finally ; let the subject which I 
have endeavoured in these two dis- 
courses to enforce, awaken us to the 
consideration of our own character, 
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as that character is formed by devoe 
tion and thence elevated above the 
hopes of the present world; or, on 
the other hand, as it is degraded by 
a life passing away with no habits of 
a devout nature, and accordingly 
spent in the service of a prince who 
is always waging war against ‘ the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ.’ Let us endeavour to gain 
and occupy the vantage ground of 
prayer, that in sustaining the conflict 
with the powers of darkness we may 
cast aside our fears; being conscious 
of meeting the enemy’s attacks pro- 
tected by a strength unspeakably 
superior to our own, and such as may 
properly encourage us to look for- 
ward to victory without presump- 
tion ;—a victory which, when finally 
obtained, will find us eager to as- 
cribe the glory of the deliverance to 
our adorable Redeemer and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 





To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In your number for August, was a 
paper containing some remarks on 
my Sermons on the Liturgy. I did 
not happen to see it till quite the 
close of the month, or I should have 
sent you an immediate reply. or 
though it was my Intention not to 
enter into any controversy on the 
subject; yet from the high respect 
I bear for the author of those re- 
marks, and from the appearance oi 
solidity which there is in the re- 


marks themselves, I cannot forbear . 


sending you some answer to them. 
And this is the more necessary, be- 
cause he observes, that he ‘ had 
communicated his rernmarks to me 
before the publication of my Ser- 
mons.” It is true he did so; and ! 
exceedingly value his remarks, and 
wish to have them on all occasions. 
but they carried not the smalies! 
conviction to my mind, because they 
were all founded on an erroneous 
conception of my argument. I did 
not enter into any controversy with 
him on the subject, but contented 
myself with asking him to suppl 
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me with any other solution of the 
difficulties which he thought pre- 
ferable to mine—(for it must be re- 
membered, that he does not bring 
any objection to those Sermons in 
general, but only to my answer to 
some difficulties which occur in the 
Liturgy );—but, if I understood him 
aright, he candidly confessed, that 
he knew of no answer more satistac- 
tory. 

Now, from the high veneration I 
bear for the wisdom and piety of your 
correspondent, I feel a backwardness 
to give any answer to him, except as 
to a person anonymous and unknown. 
It is in that shape only that he ap- 
pears In your publication; and by 
speaking of him in that view, I shat!i 
be able to use a greater frecdom 
of expression than I could easily in- 
duive if I were considered as enter- 
ing into a fersonal controversy with 
him. 

Your correspondent’s remarks, 
thea, all proceed from not having 
perfectly discerned the true scope of 
my argument. I will therefore state 
it briefly, for the satisfaction of your 
readers. 

There are some strong expres- 
sions in our Liturgy, which, as mi- 
nisters of the Establishment, we are 
bound both to give our assent to, 
andto use. These expressions have 
been a stumbling-block to miulti- 
tudes of conscientious men. Many, 
who, but for these expressicns, would 
gladly have ministered in the Esta- 
blished Church, have been necessi- 
tatcd to officiate among the dissen- 
ters: many, who have entered into 
the ministry in our “Church, have 
been burthened in their consciences 
all their days: and not a few have 
actually left the Church of England, 
and gone over to the dissenters, be- 
cause they could not conscientiously 
Use these expressions any longer. 


Now, what has been my object in 
these Sermons ? Has it been to hold 
up ‘hese expressions to admiration, 
like the ereat body of the Liturey : 
No: it has been simply to ingulre, 
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whether a person, approving from 
his heart the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church of England, may not 
conscientiously subscribe and use 
the whole Liturgy, notwithstanding 
there are some few expressions, 
which, though he would rather that 
they were somewhat altered, he is 
compelled to use? In supporting the 
affirmative side of this question, this 
is my line of argument.— 

The compilers of our Liturgy strove 
to accommodate themselves as much 
as possible to the language of the in- 
spired writers. 

The inspired writers often use a 
latitude of expression, not Intending 
that their words should be pressed to 
the very utmost that they wil bear; 
but that they should be construed ac- 
cording to the analogy of faith, and 
according to the obvious scope of ihe 
context. 

We do not refuse our assert to 
the holy Scriptures, or decline unig 
them, merely because there are some 
expressions, which, if consirucd in 
their most literal sense, would i:.iil- 
tate against the general doctiine con- 
tained in them ; but we use those 
very expressions freely and cheer 
fuiiy in that sense in vhicn we be- 
lieve they were intended to be use 
by the writers themselves. 

This latitude, which we give to 
the holy Scriptures, we may con- 
scientiously allow to the Liturgy; 
knowing, as we do, that the conu- 
nued aim of the compilers of our 
Liturgy was to accord in every thing, 
not only with the sense and meaning 
of the inspired writers, but even with 
their words and expressions. 

To confirm and elucidate this ar- 
gument, I bring a variety of passa- 
ces of Scripture, in which there is 
an evident latitude of expression, 
which must be interpreted, not by 
the words taken separately In a de- 
tached form, but by the scope of 
the context, and the analogy of faith. 

And now, what has your corres- 
pondent done! He nas taken these 
passages of Scripture, and endea- 
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voured to shew thai [ have misinter- 
preted those passages by understand- 
ing them sérictly, when the very 
scope of my argument was to shew 
that they should not be understood 
but with a certain latitude. 

To do justice to my argument, I 
ought to give the whole of it again. 
But, to preveiit occupying your pages 
so unnecessarily, I must beg your 
readers to turn to my Sermons, and 
to read from p. 44 to p. 52 again. 

In what view do I adduce 1 Cor. 
1, 4—~7 and iii. 3. and Phii. 1. 3—7! 
I quote them te shew, that St. Peul 
did in those places use a latitude 
of expression, respecting the whole 
churches at Corinth and Philippi, 
which were not africtly applicable to 
every individual in those caurches. 
Your correspondent says, that they 
were applicable to every individual : 
but he forgot that the incesiuous 
man, whom in that very epistie St. 
Paui ordered to be expelled from the 
church, was in the church at the 
time ; and, in the passages which I 
quote, the Apostle makes no parti- 
cular exception. It is true, he de- 
Signates the Church of Corinth as 
“ sanctified in Christ Jesus, and cal- 
led to be saints ;’’ but it is also true, 
that there were among them many 
very faulty members, and many ex- 
ceedingly wicked members (see ch. 
ll. ver. 21, 50), of whom /ersonally 
it could uot be said * that they came 
behind in no gift: yet the Apostle 
docs not stop to make those distinc- 
tions, but leaves them to be gathered 
from the general tenor of his epis- 
tle: and, if we knew as much of the 
Philippian church as we do of the 
Corinthian, I think there can be no 
doubt, but that some exception would 
have been found, to whom the strong 
expression which I have quoted was 
not applicable in the unqualified sense 
to which it was applied to the col- 
jective body. 

This, then, is all that I assert in 
those two passages, and all that was 
necessary to my argument. 

Next let me wsotice what your 
corresponcent urges against what I 
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have said on 1 Cor. xil. 13, 27, 
Here he falls into an unaccountable 
mistake. I quote the words to shew 
that the Apostie speaks ef * ald as 
baptised by one Spirit, into one body, 
and all as drinking into one Spirit,” 
when from that very Epistle it ap- 
peared ihbat some belonging to that 
church had wor drunk ipto one 
Spirit: and he, as though I had said 
the very reverse, asks triumphantly, 
“* Docs Mi Simeon really think that 
ali baptised persous, however tisin- 
cere and hypocritical, bave drunk 
into the Spirit of Christ? or are all 
these nersens spiritually regenerat- 
ed‘ J] cannot believe that he is capa- 

le of such a misinterpretation: yet 
his argument impites it.’?) 1] thank 
your correspondent for his good opi- 
nion of me, and am happy to teil him, 
that such an interpretation is f/e very 
reverse of what I have fiuc ufien it, 
and of what ny ereument implied: 
and that, if l had supposed that to be 
the meaning of the Apostle’s words, 
instead of afiolugizing for too strong 
an expression in our Liturgy, and 
shewing that it should be understood, 
like that of the Afiosile, in a qualified 
sense, 1 should bave denied that it 
was in the least degree too strong, 
even when understood in the strictest 
and most literal sense. 

Precisely the same answer must 
be given to your correspondent’s ob- 
servations on Gal. il. 27. On this 
he asks, * Does Mr. S. imagine that 
all baptised persons are clothed with 
Christ’s righteousness” No: but 
I imagine, and am sure, that the 
expression “baptised into Christ,” 
Is precisely’ the same with that 
which I have adduced us parallel to 
it, the being “baptised unto Moses” 
(see the Greek): and I am sure that 
the Apostle says, “as many us have 
been so baptised, have put on Christ.” 
But what is my inference trom 
hence ? that every baptised person 
(Simon Macus, for instance) is either 
clothed with Christ’s righteousness, 
or transformed into his image! No: 
but that the Apostle spoke in terms 
which must be understood accord- 
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ing to the genera! doctrine of Scrip- 


ture, and must be qualified agreeably 
to wnat we know to have been his 
reali meaning. 

The same is applicable also to his 
remarks on | Pew til. 21, and 2 Pet, 
i. 9 And had the scope of my ar- 
eusmeut been more distinctly seen, 
there would have been found no oc- 
casion for that observation, “ Who 
would have expected that Grctius 
would be a more spiritual as weil as 
amore judicious ¢ commeiitator on this 
place than Mr. Simeon !”? Not that I 
should think it uny disparagement to 
sit at the feet of so iearned a man as 
Groiius; but, in our interpretation of 
these passages, Grotius and I are 
perfectly agreed. 

After a distinct consideration of 
these different passages, your corres- 
pendent observes, My objection 
to Mr. S. 1s, that ne attributes io the 
ous oferatum the pardon of sin, 
and the regeneration of the soul.’ 
My answer is, that the very reverse is 
written as witha sunbeam, not only 
in (hose sermons at Jarge, but in 
that very part of them which is here 
criicised. Who would have be- 
lieved that the following note was 
inserted there, and inseried on fiur- 
fose to guard aguinst any such mis- 
conception of my argument? “ He 
(the author) does not mean to say, 
that ihe Apostles ascribed salvation to 
‘he opus operatum, the outward act 
of baptism ; or that they intended to 
asserr distinctly the salvation of every 
individual who had been baptised ; 
but ony that, in reference to these 
subjects, they did use a language very 
similar to that in our Liturgy ; and 


, that, therefore, our Reformers were 


Justified, as we also are, in using ge the 
same.’ It is the mere strange that 
this should escape your cor respon- 
denv’s notice, because the note is 
ainexed to a long passage of the ser- 
mon printed in yn ics, and is intro- 


duced with these words, “ To euard 


against a misapprehension of his 


Meaning, the author wishes these 


Words to be distinctly noticed, be- 


| “Use they contain the whole drift of 


43 areument.” 


Your correspondent, toward the 
close of his remarks, observes, *‘ I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Si- 
meon, in his zeai for the perfection 
of the Liturgy, has undesignedly 
abandoned the genuine interpreta- 
tion of Scripture.’’? In answer, to 
this, IT am happy to assure your 
correspondent, that if I have erred 
at all, it has not been through * zeal 
for the prerfection of the Liturgy,” 
but through zeal for the present and 
eternal welfare of my fellow creatures. 
I know that the Established Church 
aifords incompurably greater scope 
for the exertions of a faithful miuni- 
ster, than any dissenting church. I 
know that no person can officiate in 
the church who does not declare his 
unfelzned assent and consent to 
every thing contained in the Litur- 
ey. I know that multitudes of pious 
men would labour in the Established 
Church, if they could get over these 
difficulties ; and that, consequently, 
many thousands in the Hsiablishment 
are depfirived of their labours by means 
of these obstacles. 1 know that many 
Conscientious ministers have gone 
heavily all their days, because they 
pos not how to act, whether to use 

xpressions which they did not ap- 
aes ; or to drop the use of them ; 
or to relinquish the sphere of use- 
fulness which they held in the 
church, and leave a church, which, 
with these small exceptions, they 
loved and admired above any upon 
earth. I] farther know, that even at 
the very moment I was w riting my 
Sermons, there was a pious minister 
driven almost to distraction by his 
scruples, and actually abandoning a 
most affectionate and attentive people 
because he could not make up his 
mind to use these expressions any 
longer. 

I hope I shall not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous if [| go further still, I 
thoucht that the subject had never 
yet been taken up in a right point 
of view. Wheatley and Nichols con- 
tain all that has ever been spoken on 
the subject: (a host of others there 
are, of miner consideration, who add 
little, if any thing, to what /Acy have 
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spoken :) and I am free to confess, 
that toey have never fully satisfied 
my mind. The views which I have 
suyested are the fruit of my own 
reflection ; and,in my deliberate judg- 
ment are most satisfactory to a con- 
scientious mind; at least, they have 
afforded me more satisfaction than 
any oiher which I have ever heard or 
read. I was not, therefore, sorry to 
have an opportunity of contributing, 
as far as jay in my power, to the sa- 
tisfying of the minds of others. But 
1] have not so vindicated these ex- 
pressions, as to hold them up, like 
the rest of the Liturgy, to the admi- 
ration of mankind. I admit that they 
are ¢£rcgio insfersos corfiore naevos : 
and I bave again and again acknow- 
ledsed, that a slight alteration of 
some few expressions would be a be- 
nefit to the whole: but there they 
are; and we have no alternative but 
to use them, or to leave the church : 
T hope then, that, if I have felt a zeal 
in such a cause,it is a zeal worthy of 
a minister of Christ. The minds of 
men are variously constituted : some 
think that to minister in the Church 
of England is of such paramount im- 
portance, that the use of two or three 
expressions which they do not ap- 
prove, is not to be regarded in com- 
parison of it: they, therefore, con- 
scious of their unleigned attachment 
to the Liturgy in general, are con- 
tented to say, Ubi plura nilent, non 
ego fiaucis offendar maculis, Others 
say, “ Much as I admire the Church 
of Lnglaud, and wish to minister in 
her churches, I cannot subscribe my 
unfeigned assent and consent to 
things which I do not approve: pain- 
ful, therefore, as the alternative 1s, 
J must Jeave the many to minister 
among the few.’’? Now, if your cor- 
respondent has any view of the sub- 
ject that will enable him to meet all 
the scruples of a tender conscience 
more satisfactorily than I have done, 
not only will I thank him, but thou- 
sands of others also will bless him to 
the latest hour of their lives. 

As to my explanation of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, he merely says, it does 
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not satisfy him. The only attemptat 
a refutation of my statement Is, that 
“we subscribe the English, and not 
the Latin, copy.”? But does your 
correspondent think that our English 
Reformers intended to make that 
creed affirm what it never did affirm; 
and, zader pretence of giving a trans- 
lation of Athanasius, to make his se- 
verities still niore severe ? He knows 
full well that they could never enter- 
tain such a thought. And as to the 
idea that we must be governed, not 
by the English, but by the Latin 
copy, what would your correspondent 
say to a man who should interpret 
our Ninth Article as affirming only a 
considerable, but not a total departure 
from original righteousness? would 
he find no argument in the words 
quam longissime ? As he states no 
other objection, I may hope that he 
has no other to offer; and, conse- 
quently, that the ground I have taken 
is at least as tenable as any that has 
been occupied before. 

I} am sorry, Mr. Observer, that I 
have been constrained to occupy so 
much of your time; and conciuce 
with replying to your correspondent, 


Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; sinon, his utere mecum. 


C. SIMEON. 
King’s College, Oct. 27, 1812. 


a? It is due to the writer of the paper 
which has drawn this reply trom Mr. Siime- 
on to say, that it was not intended by him 
for publication. He sent it to us as a pri- 
vate communication, on which he was desi- 
rous of obtaining our private judgment. 
We overlooked this circumstance, and sent 
it to the press under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it was meant to be publislied. We 
are glad to take this opportunity of apologiz- 
ing for the wrong thus done to our mucli- 
valued friend and correspendent, in making 
him to appear before the public contrary to 
his own wish and intention, and consequent- 
ly under the disadvantage of not having 
contemplated such an exhibition. We shall 
the less regret our inadvertance, however, 
if it should happily prove the means of 
eliciting a conclusive discussion of a ques: 
tion w hich must be regarded, by every m'- 
nister of the Church of England, ag pecu: 
liarly important. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


You have stated, in some part of 
vour Review of Mr. Scott’s * Re- 
ynarks’? on the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
Reiutation of Calvinism, that Cal- 
vinists, such as Mr. Scott represents 
himseif to be, need no 2poiogy tor 
projessing their tenets as members 

of the Church of England. This is 
aremark, which, one would imagine, 
a slight acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the Reformation, and of the 
illustrious Characters concerned in 
it, would lead any sensible person to 
acknowledge to be just, and which 
an examination of the Articles and 
Homilies of our Church would serve 
to confirm. But notwithstanding 
this, we hear it perpetually and cla- 
morously denied, that Calvinists, so 
calied, can conscientiously subscribe 
the Articles, or use the ritual of our 
Church. In the midst of this out- 
ery, it is cheering to hear the con- 
cillatory voice of some, especially 
if they are of exalted station in the 
Church, who vindicate our excellent 
Establishment from the narrowness 
which many of her sons attribute to 
her. In the number of these vindi- 
cators of the Church, we have to 
reckon Bishop Horsley ; aman whose 
authority, whether we view him asa 
profound theologian or acute reason- 
er, must be allowed to rank high. I 
‘cel peculiar pleasure in joining with 
his name that of a living prelate, the 
present Bishop of St. Asaph. Many 
of your readers are undeultedly weil 
acquainted with Dr. Cleaver’s edition 
of Nowell’s Catechism, published in 
1795, and consequently with the pas- 
sage I am about to transcribe ; but I 
have thought that it may not be known 
to many others, and I therefore re- 
quest for it a column in an early 
humber of your work, The passage 
to which I wish to direct the atten- 
tion of your readers occurs in th 
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5th and 6th pages of Bishop Clea- 
ver’s preface, and is as follows: 

“ Porro non parum lucis in expli- 
candis 39 fidei et religionis articulis 
prebiturus est hic catechismus, quum 
ex hoc plane Constare possit convoca~ 
tionem Anylicam nolle Cuivintanas 
Scripturarum interpretationes, quic- 
quid de iis tune temporis senserint 
non pauci, lidemque magni nominis 
viril, lege sancire. Quod ut lectori 
manifestum fiat, velim cum hoc cate- 
chismo conferat articuios predictos, 
alque istos speclatim, in quibus de 
peccato originis et de pradestina- 
tlone tractatum est. Tunc scilicet 
constabit, quam caute agitur in illis 
articulis a clero subscribendis, dum 
Nowellus noster clare et libere sen- 
tentiam suam, eandemque episcopo- 
rum consens# munitam eloquitur. 

*“ Qua de causa precipue annota- 
tiones hic illic addendas volui, ne ar- 
ticulorum isti interpretationl patro- 
cinari viderer, quam avide adeo cap- 
tant hodierni quidam, quasi eam, eam- 
que solam subscribendam  voluerit 
convocatio ista, cui forsan debetur, 
quod hodie puram adeo fidem ac dis- 
ciplinam prestet ecclesia nostra, 7c- 
mini temere religionis communionem 
denegatura.” 

This passage requires no comment. 
Whilst it justly (as I think) argues 
in defence of the subscription of An- 
ti-calvinists, it implies that Calvinists 
can subscribe without any hesitation. 
Let us pray that the episcopal bench 
may ever be adorned with prelates, 
who, holding sentiments like these, 
and uniting all the members of our 
church in the bonds of Christian cha- 
rity, will present an insuperable bar- 
rier to the encroachments of its ene- 
mies, and thus prove the supporters 
of our Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

Yours, &e. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

“ A FrienD To Fairness,’”? in your 
jasi number (p. 645), has very pro- 
perly endeavoured to dissuade reli- 
<10uSs pelsons from the use of such 
expressions as are apt to occasion 
needless offence, or to excite preju- 
dice against religion itself; and he 
has selected, as an instance of the 
evil to which his remarks are point- 
ed, the inquiry sometimes made In 
respect to a particular parish, viz.— 
“Whether the Gospel has been 
preached there in the Estabiished 
Church.” Now I entirely concur 
with your correspondent | TD) objecting 
not only to this mode of expression, 
but to every other which tends wnne- 

cessarily to excite prejudice, or which 
causes neediess offence to any per- 
sons whatsoever. But while I thus 
cordially acquiesce In the general 
view which your correspondent has 
taken of this subject, I am disposed 
to question the soundness of some of 
the arguments by which he has en- 
forced it in this Instance. 

Your correspondent is of opinion, 
that only one reply can be given to 
such an inquiry, whatever be the 
parish concerning which it is made, 
and whoever may be the minister of 
that parish ; and that Is, that unques- 
tionably, wherever our excellent Li- 
turgy has been the medium of pub- 
lic worship, there the Gospel has 
been fully and constantly fprreached. 
But is there not a wide difference In 
reality, as well as In the common 
apprehensien of men, between the 
sermons that may be preached by a 
clergyman, and the devotional forms 
he muy perfunctorily repeat ! 2 When 
a person inguires, Is the Gospel 
preached in such a parish; (I am far 
from vindicating the form of the in- 
quiry), be means. «nd, L apprehend, 
is generally understood to mean, 
neither more nor less than this, ** Is 
the doctrine which the minister de- 
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livers in his sermons from the pulpit 
the doctrine of the Gospel?”? This 
is the only part of the public exer- 
cises of the church which is properly 
the work of the minister himself, 
and which alone, thereiore, must 
stamp his character as @ faithful ex- 
positor of evangelical wruth. Sup. 
pose the question were put in Other 
words, and the inquirer were lo ask; 
** Do the sermons preached by the 
minister of such a parish accord in 
their spirit and tendency with the Li- 
turey which he reads trom the desk !” 
Your correspondent will allow that 
this would be in effect to ask, whether 
the Gospel was preached there. But 
surely he will not say that a simple 
affirmation would, in every cause, be 
the correct reply to such an inquiry. 
The same remark equally applies to 
the reading of the Scriptures. Nor 
can it, I think, be properly said of 
any parish, that the Gospel is there 
preached, if the minister of it, though 
he regularly uses the Liturgy and 
reads the Scriptures in the congre- 
gation, either keeps out of view, or 
contradicts, the grand fundamental 
varieties which that Liturgy and those 
Scriptures teach. In the ordinary 
meaning affixed to words, in thai pa- 
rish the Gospel is zot preached in 
the church. 

Neither do I agree with your cor- 
respondent, that such language is in 
the highest degree injurious to the 
Liturgy and the Establishment; or 
that. except in as far as it gives 
needless offence, or creates prejudice 
in the minds of certain Individuels, 
it is necessarily injurious to them at 
all. If, as I believe is often done on 
such occasions, the Scriptures and 
the Liturgy are referred to as the 
standard for estimating a minister’s 
itie to have his sermons considered 
as an enunciation of the Gospel, 
then I conceive that very Hule in- 
jury indeed is to be apprehenast, 
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either to the Liturgy or to the i’stab- 
lishment, from such language. I 
besieve, at least, that no man, who 
would make the inquiry to which 
your cerrespondeni has objected, 
eithee could be of the opinion himself, 
or would willingly leave it te be in- 
ferred by others, that persons should 
have ‘egularly attended for years the 
public service of the Church of Eng- 
land, end not only so, but really fray- 
ed her firayers, confessed in her con- 
fessions, adored in her adorations, 
sought for grace according to her in- 
structions, looked for justification in 
the manner and on the basis to which 
she directs them, and yet, during all 
this time, should have heard nothing 
of the Gospel. I am inclined to 
think that such a conclusion could 
not be warrantably drawn from such 
premises: indeed, in the terms in 
which the inference is stated, it seems 
tome impossible it should ever be 
made. 

] will not detain you with any re- 
mark on that part of your correspon- 
dent’s paper in which he objects to 
the use of the ianguage in question, 
onthe ground of its fostering the 
extravagant preference of preaching 
over prayer, which is already too pre- 
valent; because I agree with him as 
tothe existence aud pernicious ten- 
dency of the evil which he deprecates, 


' although I do not think that it is so 


intimately linked to this particular 
mode of speech as he seems to ima- 
gine. But when he goes on to re- 


mark, that such language is calculat- 
 @dto raise ufi and to cherish pride, 


and firide of the darkes! shade,in the 
persons who indulge themselves in 
it, I think that he employs terms 
Which are too unmeasured. I would 


hot pretend to say, that some who ask 


such questions may not be very proud 


Of their own fancied superiority in 


religious knowledge. This may of- 
But I believe, at 


the same time, that the persons who 
adopt this short and sufhciently 
‘ignificative mode of ascertaining 
Whether the doctrines preached from 

the pulpit of a certain parish accord 
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with the Christian scheme, as ex- 
hibited in the Scriptures, and in the 
Articles, Liturgy, and Homilies of 
the Church of England; or who are 
in the havit, on other occasions, of 
using similar language; are not 
therefore in imminent danger of look- 
ing on the generality of their brethren 
witha sufiercilious eye, of becoming 
narrow-minded fiartisans,&c 3 which, 
It appears to me, would be to assign 
effects to causes that are very inad- 
equate to their production. ‘This 
mode of speech may, perhaps, just- 
ly be spoken of as shewing a defect 
in judgment, or in good taste; or as 
somewhat coarse or canting; but [ 
think it is hardly chargeable with 
all the injurious tendencies attrib- 
uted to it by your correspondent. 
The chief ground on which to ar. 
raign language of this sort, appears 
to me to be that which he has very 
ably stated, and to which I have al- 
ready adverted; I mean the neeciless 
offence which it causes, and the 
hurtful prejudices which it excites ; 
and when to this is added, that it 
savours of cant, and Is calculated to 
produce an impression on others of 
marty spirit and seif-preference, I 
shouid hope enough was said, as far 
at least as respects all conscientious 
persons, to discourage its use. 
I am, &c. 
A. B. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

I am glad to find that a writer, with 
the acuteness and obviously lauda- 
ble intentions of your correspondent 
‘©, FRIEND TO FAIRNESS,’ has com- 
menced a series of remarks * on cer- 
tain injudicious modes of expression 
used by religious persons ;’’ and I 
trust he will proceed with his stric- 
tures: though I inust confess I think 
he has been rather unfortunate in his 
first selection. 

I agree with your correspondent 
entirely. as tothe mistake into which 
many pious persons fall, in estimat- 
ing the comparative importance of 
praver and preaching; and have 
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often been struck with its operation 
upon the mode of thinking, and con- 
sequently upon the phraseology, of 
many worthy men among the dis- 
senters, who, when they meet a 
stranger, are not in the habit of ask- 
ing him, * Where do you worship 2?” 
but * Who do you hear ?” 

Yet I cannot coincide, nor, I ap- 
prehend, can the majority of your 
readers, with your correspondent, 
either in Jooking upon the inquiry 
‘“whetherthe Gospel has been preach- 
ed in the Established Church,” ina 
certain parish, in so invidious a light 
as he seems to view it, or in thinking 
“there is but one answer to he re- 
turned’’ to it. Suppose the question, 
instead of being put in the terms in 
which it now stands, were, * Have 
the doctrines of the Church been 
faithfully promulgated from the sud. 
pit??? Itismanitest the information 
needed by the inquirer is just the 
same (and it is information which 
every pious clergyman, who enters 
upon a new cure, must obtain, in 
order that he may determine the 
proper line of conduct to be pursued 
among his parishioners); yet it is 
equally evident, that the answer 
which your correspondent says is 
the only one that can be returned, Is 
no answer at all. 

I goasfaras the FrrEnpD Tro Farr- 
NESS, or as any man, in my admiration 
of the Liturgy cf the Church of Eng- 
land; yet I should expect to be 
laughed at, if I affirmed that it was 
as efficacious as what Is usually term- 
ed “ evangelical preaching,’’ or what 
the reading of the Homilies would 
be, in converting souls from ‘the 
error of their way.” I knowa parish 
of 1500 inhabitants (I should not con- 
sider myself justifiable in naming it); 
I knew almost every individual in it 
for nearly twenty years: according 
to the notions of your correspondent, 
they had “the Gospel constantly and 
Fully fireached” during the whole of 
that ume; and yet I am persuaded, 
that I should far outstep the limits of 
truth, 1f I said there were thirty per- 
sons in the whole parish who had a 
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correct idea of the plan of salvation, 
or a “saving knowledge of Jesus 
Christ.” I believe I could not be 
accused of want of candour if [ af- 
firmed, that many similar Instances 
might be found. But, on the other 
hand, there are many congregations, 
as your correspondent doubtiess 
knows, which stand in very difierent 
circumstances. ‘The reason is ob- 
vious: In the former instances, the 
prayers are hurried over ina slovenly, 
careless, indevout manner; while the 
minister has no notion that his “ du- 
ties’? require him to see his parish. 
loners uty where but in the church, 
and prebably cares but little if he do 
nol see tuem even there. In some 
of ihe latter cases. which I myself 
have witnessed, you might almost 
say, the flame of devotion proceeds 
from the mouth of the reader at the 
desk, and the divine warmth glows 
upon the countenance of more than 
half the congregation; while the 
zeal of the frreacher, as you have 
happily expressed it in your last 
number, “reproduces itself ;” and 
what ts taught in the church is seen, 
known, and felt out of It, in the 
blameless life, the close “ walk with 
God,’’ the benevolent conduct of the 
clergyman, and in the mutual affec- 
tion of the pastor and his flock. Can 
there be any thing invidious, or 
“more offensive in the sight of 
Heaven’’ than ‘ hneglige nce and gu’. 
fy ignorance,” in a clergyman’s en: 
deavouring to ascertain whether the 
Gospel has been thus preached, liv 
ed, and felt, by his predecess: 1; of 


whether that predecessor were, ff 
Horsley has too forcibly and justly 


expressed it, an “ape of Epictetus: 


But there is another light in which 
this subject may be contemplated : 
and in which your corresponcdely 


does not appear to have looked at it 


Not only may aclergyman be remisf 
in the discharge of his general dutye 
and cold in his pulpit exercises 


but he may even ofifose the dom 
trines of the Church while living 
upon her provisions, nay, while hi 
Is within the sanctuary. Ought no 
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the pious, active clergyman, who 
had such a predecessor, to be aware 
of it? Would it be of no conse- 
quence for him to know, whether 
he had been preceded by such men, 
for example, as Mr. Gisborne, or 
Mr. Venn, or Mr. Dealtry, or Mr. 


Cunningham (I specify names of 


authors whese writings develop their 
theological, and, I might almost say, 
their morad Character), or by such as 
Mr. Robt. Fellowes, and the cele- 
brated “ 7étal divine ?’? In the one 
cuseé, he would have to * water’’ 
what others had “ planted,’’ and pray 
to God to “give tie increase:” in 
the other, he would naturally look for 
a plentiful crop of weeds and errors, 
and would earnestly implore much 
discretion and heavenly wisdom, that 
in sO difficult a situation he might 
“rightly divide the word of truth,” 
and give to “every one,” whether 
such as were “ignorant,” or such as 
were “out of the way,’’ his “ portion 
of meat in due season.” 

The question, indeed, admits of an 
easy decision, independently of the 
preceding esteetions : at least, to 
me it appears to be simply this :—- 
Is ita matter of indifference whether 
we pursue a shadow, or possess a 
substance ? Whether we retain mere- 
ly “the form of godliness, without the 
fower,’? or have it aceompanied by 
that“ power?” Your coicsnondent 
will probably be startled at seving 
this turn given to the point ander 
discussion ; yet I believe he will, on 
veflection, find it perfectly fair. It 
may be assumed as a fact, which 
hone, I fancy, will venture to contro- 
vert, that (both among churchmen 
and dissenters) the quantity of real 
religion in a parish, or a congrega- 
tion, compared with its magnitude, 
b sits an obvious relation, and not far 
‘rom a uniform one, to the zeal, de- 
votion: al ae it, and correctness of sen- 
‘iment, of the minister. Whether 
lt be that the great Head of the 
Church does this, because great ad- 
vantages will result from thus honour- 
ig the shepherd who ne 
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“feeds his flock,” or whatever be 
the final cause, the fact is notorious, 
and it is the fact alone that is of con- 
sequence to us. With such a fact 
before him, it must be important for 
a plous clergyman, on entering upon 
anew charge, to ascertain the sentl- 
ments, and, 19 some measure, the 
conduct, of his predecessor: and if 
so, the terms in which the inquiry 1s 
enunciated, provided he confine him- 
self within the bounds ef politeness 
and discretion, will be a matter of 
small moment. 

To me, I confess, it appears that 
the question cannot be cu!pable, un- 
less it be culpable to feel solicitucde 
respecting the state of religion, or 
respecting the character and conduct 
of the teachers of religion, whether 
authorized or permitied. What 
plous layman,whether.among church- 
men or dissenters, would not, in these 
awful times, be delighted to ki ow 
that all the 11,000 benefices in ieng- 
land were occupied by men who were 
really “ called by ge a Ghost” 
to their momentous offices And by 
What singular wa is it that a 
clergyman, whose dzsiness (if 1 may 
SO Say) is to “save souls, as one that 
must give an account,’? may not be 
animated with the like holy solici- 
tude ? If he be, his inquiries will be 
most earnest and minute where he 
has most interest; for here, surely, 
“ charity should degin at home.”’ 

Should these considerations im- 
press the mind of your correspon- 
dent In the way they do my own, he 
will be led to revise his judgment, 
and not denounce the threatenings 
for “ spiritual pride,” where he ought 
to point to the reward of faithful 

anxiety for men’s best interests. At 
ail events, this lettcr may tend to 
shew that the practice to which he 
adverts, even if it were very fre-, 
quent, is not very canals Horin 

‘“ the highest derreec 

Liturgy andthe Establishment. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


ir was with no small degree of plea- 
sure that I perused, in your late 
numbers, the Memoirs of Professor 
Scougal, whom I have always con- 
sidered as one of the best of men, 
and the best of authors. His Ser- 
mons I deem superior to most in the 
English language. In regard to ac- 
curacy both of language and me- 
thod, they have few equals; and 
the beautiful simplicity of their 
Style, as weil as the unaffected piety 
which they breathe,! give them, in 
my estimation, a pre-eminence above 
any pulpit discourses with which I 
am acquainted. I have read no ser- 
mons so often as these; and when [| 
have got through them, I have al- 
ways lamented that so few of them 
were preserved. I apprehend they 
are now become scarce, and cannot 
but wish for a new edition. His 
piece, entitled “The Life of God 
in the Soul of Man,” which is more 
easily procured, is my vade mecum. 
The few short prayers which it con. 
tains, I regard as some of the finest 
pieces of devotional composition ex- 
tant; and I have many times felt a 
wish that he had drawn up more of 
the same kind. It was not till I 
read your late numbers that I was ac- 
quainted with his having composed 
a Liturgy ; of which I can easily be- 
lieve the justice of your account, as 
“an excelient formulary, which re- 
flects much credit upon the talents 
and the piety of its author.”? Truly 
sorry I am to find, from your note, 
that it is now out of print, and happy 
should I be to procure a copy of it. 
I cannot help thinking, Sir, that you 
would do a singular service to many 
of your readers, if you would intro- 
duce a copy of it into your valuable 
miscellany. It might supply excel- 
lent materials for the worship of the 
family and the closet. Nor can I 
forbear indulging the expectation, 
that some dissenters, who are partial 
to this pious author, but have some 
prejudice against the national Litur- 
sy, would adept part of it, at least, 
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into the worship of their conyre 
gations. 

There is, it is well known, 
position in many dissenters © 
present day to the use of fo: | 
having the advantage of extem, 15>» 
prayer; of the inconveniences 
improprieties of which I have h. 
some of the most sensible and pi: 
among them complain, who yet oo 
not approve any of the Liturgics 
which have been drawn up by their 
own ministers, particularly for their 
want of that simplicity and evaneeii. 
cal savour which best suits the taste 
of devout worshippers, and for which 
Scougal’s compositions are remwarka- 
ble. A singular publication has late- 
ly appeared, which indicates a sur- 
prising revolution in the opinions of 
dissenters concerning the mode of 
public worship, entitled, “A new 
Directory for Non-conformist Chur- 
ches,” &c. referring to that of the 
Westminster Assembly in the year 
1645; which you mention in your 
last number as a rule for regulating 
the worship of the Church of Scot- 
land as well as of English Presbyte- 
rians, whose ministers yet continued 
to pray extempore. The authors of 
this “ New Directory’? would not 
abolish all extemporary prayer, but 
they speak with more freedom and 
severity against the manner in which 
it is conducted than most church 
writers have done: they recommend 
the manner of some evangelical cler- 
gymen to imitation, and even pro- 
pose the language of our Liturgy as 
un excellent model, while they ob- 
ject to some other particulars in it. 
Their object is to introduce more of 
the devotional parts of Scripture 
into their worship, to be used as 
forms. To such moderate dissen- 
ters as these, Lam apprehensive the 
liturgy of such a man as Scougal 
would be highly acceptable, and 
therefore I cannot but wish it to be 
republished ; and asa probable means 
of promoting that object, I shall hope 
to sce a copy, or at least some S€- 
lect parts of it, in the Christian Ob- 
server. 
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It now occurs to me to-notice an 
inguiry chat was made some months 
ago, by one of your correspondenis, 
concerning the author of the iorms 
of devotion drawn up ‘ior cne West- 
minster schuiars. I do ivi recollect 
thal aby answer was given to that 
inquiry, which T rather wonder at. 
lam strougty inclined to think that 
ihe auther of those forms (widely 
different from Scougal’s) was Dr. 
Hoylin,s Prebendary of Westminster, 
who published some lectures on the 
New Testament, which, [learn from 
te preface, were delivered * to the 
Kine’s scholars at Westminster Ab- 
o. .” The style and the sentiments 
of voth performances appear to be 
yery Similar. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

A DISCIPLE OF SCOUGAL, 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THe paper in your number for July, 
sizned Parens, has determined me 
to prefer a request to your able and 
plous correspondents, trom some 
Ladies engaged in the tuition of the 
young, for advice and assistance 
which may enable them to dis- 
charge an important duty towards 
their pupils, of whose souls they feel 
that they are charged with the cure. 
We cannot satisfy ourselves with 
merely endeavouring to impart to 
our pupils literary instruction or 
ornamental and elegant accomplish- 


' ments, noreven with assisting them 


to form just sentiments on common 
sudjects. We wish, indeed, to edu- 
cate them for useful wives, mothers, 
and housewives ; but we are anxious 
to do this on Christian principles. 
We know the dangers and tempta- 
tions to which they will be liable, 
and, viewing them with tender affec- 
tion, we long to communicate to 
them that knowledge which is “ dife 
eternal ;”? to engage them to ‘ take 
the Saviour’s yoke upon them,” and 
to give Aim their hearts. We con- 
‘template a future meeting with them 
in that day when “ the judgment 
Shall be set,” and dread the idea of 


their not being able to “stand before 
the Son oi man.’ We feel our own 
responsibility, and tremble. impres- 
sed wich the difficulty of our task, ond 
with our own Insuiliciency for its due 
performance, we are anxious to 
know by what methods we may best 
pain their attention to the awtul con- 
cerns of religion. Knowing the lev- 
ity of their minds, we fear to disgust 
them. We ure sensible that re‘igion 
ought mot to be viewed as a gloomy 
thing, or as unfriendly to enjoyment: 
on the contrary, we wish to point 
them to it as a source, and the only 
source, of ¢rue hafifiiness. But in 
pursuing this object we have many 
obstacles to contend with. Many of 
our pupils have not been religiously 
instructed at home; the parents of 
some of them, by their conduct at 
least, produce this impression, that 
religion is, ini.heir esteem, a matter 
of small moment; and we are aware 
thac the buman heart is of itsel! too 
susceptible of a bias opposite to that 
Which we wish them to take. 
Permit me then, Sir, In mv own 
hame and thet of my friends, to re- 
quest some of your correspondents, 
through the medium of ycur valuable 
publication, to present us with ama- 
tured, tried, and practicable plan of 
religious instruction adapted to gen- 
eral use. Ove point, which I would 
wish particularly to be attended to,is 
a method for rendering the Lord’s- 
day a day of enjoyment and interest 
in such seminaries as ours. The usu- 
al business and amusement of other 
days being precluded, the great desid- 
eratumis, how we may so employ its 
sacred hours, before and after public 
worship, as neither to profane the 
Sabbath nor to induce our pupils to 
feel, if not to exclaim, “ what a 
weariness Is it!’ We would wish 
so to employ the day that they may 
associate pleasure with the icea of 
its return, and retain on their minds 
an impression of it as a firivilege 
equally elightful and beneficial. I 
grreatly wish that some of your cor- 
respondents would suggest a general 
plan, capable of being varied, ac- 
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cording to circumstances ; by which 
the morning before public service, 
the zztervads of it, and the evening, 
which in some places is very long, 
may be rendered //easant and profit- 
able toanumber of young people of 
different habits and dispositions. 
They would tvereby render a most 
important service both to pupils and 
teachers. 

Perhaps some lady who has made 
an experimeit of this kind, and who 
has happily succeeded In it, will ex- 
tend her useliulness by kindly de- 
tailing her planin your pages. 

Since writing the above, I recol- 
lect to have met with some valuable 
hints on this subject from a well 
known female pea, which so happily 
unites classical taste with iInstruc- 
ticn, adapted at once to enlighten 
the understanding and impress the 
heart; I mean Mrs. More.* They 
appeared to me the most appropriate 
and excellent I have met with; and 
it occurred to me at the time I read 
them, that if that excellent author 
would kindly add a tew examples 
which might illustrate her own ad- 
mirable rules, she would confer a 
ereat obligation on many who wish 
to follow her, though with unequal 
steps; tocatch,ifthat were possible, 
her mantle ; and to imbibe and im- 
part a poruon of ler spirit. 

: DOMINA. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Two Sundays have passed since my 
arvival,tor the first time, in this me- 
tropolis. I have attended divine ser- 
vice at several churches, and am 
erratetul that the Lord of the harvest 
has been pleased to send forth la- 
bourers Into this vineyard, both able 
and willing to bear the burden and 
heat of the day. But I must con- 
fess, Sir, that I felt not a little sur- 
prised that the congregations in 
these churches should have so far 


* Tam not sure in whiich of Mrs. More’s 
excellent works the rules referred to above 
are to be found. JT should ie clad to be in- 

31 io mecet withthem, 
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departed from the custom of our 
wise Reformers (set forth in the ru- 
bries) as to remain seated during 
the most solemn parts of our admi- 
rable Liturgy, and even at the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

I am aware, Sir, that the heart is 
not influenced by the position of 
the body : nevertheless, I think that 
kneeling at prayer evinces a due 
reverence for, and humble depend- 
ance upon, that awful Majesty we 
address, better than any other pos- 
ture. 

Let those persons who think the 
external forms of worship unworthy 
their attention, turn to the 41st verse 
of the 22d chapter of the Gospel by 
st. Luke, where they will find kneel- 
ing sanctioned by the practice of 
our Lord himself. 

A remark on this subject in your 
excellent paper will oblige 

A LAY MEMBER OF THE 
London. CHURCH GF IRELAND. 


—— 


‘bo the editor of the Chustian Observer. 


As I have reason to think that many 
of your readers may not have seen 
the following beautiful hymn; _ and 
evenof those who have read it, many 
may be glad to peruse it again, I 
copy it for insertion in the Christian 
Observer. 

It has generally been called “ Lu- 
iher’s Uymn 3”? but there is good 
ground to believe, that it was writ- 
ten by Alr. Christian Lrederick Rich- 
ter, a physician of piety and emi- 
nence, who composed most of thes 
hymns of the church of Hall, where 


he resided. 
THEOGNIS. 


°TIS not a hard, too high an aim, 
Secure, thy part in Christ to claim 

The sensual instinct to controul, 

And warm with purer fires the soul. 
Nature will catse up all her strife, 

Foe to the flesh-abasing life, 

Loth in a Saviour’s death to share ; 
Her daily cross compelled to bear. 

But Grace omnipotent—at length, 
Shall arm the saint with saving strength: 
Through the sharp war with aids atten, 
And his long conflict sweetly end. 
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Act but the infant’s gentle part, 

Give up to love thy willing heart ; 

No fondest parent’s melting breast, 
Yearns like thy God’s to make thee blest. 
Jaught its dear mother soon to know, 
The simplest babe its love can show : 

Bid bashful, servile fear retire, 

The task no labour will require. 


The Sovereign Father, good and kind, 

Wants but to have his child resign’d ; 

Wants but thy yielded heart, no more, 

With his rich gifts of grace to store. 

He to thy soul no anguish brings, 

from thine own stubborn will it SDriNngs ; 

That toe but cruciiy, thy bane, 

Nought shalt thou know of frowns nor 
pain. 


Shake from thy soul, o’erwhelm’d, deprest, 
Th’ incum bring load that galis its rest ; 
‘That wastes her strength in bondage, vain: 
With courage break th? enslaving chain. 
Let Faiti: exert its conquw’ring power 

Say, in thy fearing, tvembling holir, 

“ Wather / thy pttying help impart,?— 

‘Tis done,-—a sigh can reach his heart. 


Yet, i more earnest plaints to raise, 
Awhile His succours He delays, 

Though His kind hand thou can’st not feel, 
The smart, let lenient Patience heal, 

Or if corruption’s strength prev ans 

tnd oft thy pilgrim -fvotsteps fail; 
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Lift, for His grace, thy louder cries ; 
So, shalt thou, cleans’d and stronger, rise. 


If, haply, still thy mental shade, 

Deep as the midnight gioom be made, 
On the sure, faithful Arm-divine, 
Firm, let thy fasUning trust rectine 
The gentle Sire, the best of Friead: ; 
To thee, nor loss, nor harm intends ; 
Though tost on the most boisV’rous main, 
No wreck thy vessel shail sustain. 

Should there remain of rescuing grace, 
No pinnpse, no shadow left to trace ; 
Hear thy Lord’s voice, ’tis Jesu’s will, 

‘* Believe, thou dark, lost pilgrim still!” 


Then, thy sad night of terrors past, 

Though the dread season long may last; 

Sweet peace shall, from the smiling skies, 

Like a new dawn before thee rise. 

Then shall thy Paith’s bright grounds ap- 
pear ; 

Its eyes shail view salvation clear. 

Be hence encourag’d more, when try’d, 

On the best Father to confide. 

O my too blind, yet nobler part! 

Be mov’d! be won by these, my heart # 

See, of how rich a lot—how biest 

The true believer stands possest. 


Come, backward soul! to Cod resign: 
Peace, His best blessing, shall be thine : 
Boidly recumbent on his care, 

Cast thy feit burden on/y there. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Cottage Sketches, or Active Retire 
ment. By the Author of an Anti- 
dote to the Miseries of human 
Life, Talents Improved, &c. 2 vols. 
12mo. Price 9s. London: Gale 
and Curtis. 1812. 


We have often doubted, how far a 
novel is a proper vehicle for religi- 
ous truth ; and these volumes afiord 
us an opportunity of discussing the 
question. It will no doubt be said, 
that persons are tempted to read 
works bearing the form, and pes- 
sessing the tnterest, of a novel, who 
would not read the same sentiments 
expressed ina didactic essay. This 
may be true; but when such per- 
sons read a religious novel, Is it to 
the instruction which it contains that 
they give their chief attention, or to 
‘he plot, the incidents, the vicissi- 


tudes of fortune which it relates? 
Are they net carried away by the 
brilliant descriptiens, the terrific 
horrors, the affecting scenes of dis- 
tress, with which it is embellished ? 
Is not every moral lesson, every re. 
ligious observation, hurried over by 
such readers, as dull, prosing, unin- 
teresting ? Others, indeed, who seek 
for improvement, will read with at- 
tention the whole of the work; but 
to them, the same instruction might, 
it will be said, be more advantage- 
ously presented in almost any other 
dress than that of anovel. The ge- 
nerality of novels are objectionable 
for the subjects of which they treat, 
and the principles which they incul- 
cate: but there are evils common to 
all novels, as resulting from their 
characteristic form. To a novel, a 
plot is essential; and, the storv 
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is to possess that interest which is 
expecied ina novel, it must gradu- 
ally unfold deeper and deeper scenes 
of distress, till at length a skilful de- 
mouement unravels every difficulty, 
and produces a happy issue. If the 
writer succeeds in his art, he excites 
in the breast of his readers, the very 
feelings and passions which he des- 
cribes. A tempest is raised in the 
mind; and till the same magic 
power which called it forth has 
calmed the storm, we cannot easily 
turn with serious attention to any 
other subject. Now this effect must 
be pernicious, whether the author 
seeks only to amuse, or endeavours 
also to communicate moral or religi- 
ous instruction. The taste is vitiated 
by food which, however wholesome 
in itself, is too highly seasoned ; and 
the inind, from reading works of this 
nature, acquires a disrelish for more 
serious study. If the novel be long, 
a further evil consequence attends 
the perusal: our faculties are en- 
grossed with the interest of the sto- 
ry, and the play of the passions ; 
we fee] indisposed for any other oc- 
cupauon, to which our duty sum- 
mops us; and, spite of the remon- 
strances of conscience, we omit it, 
or postpone it, or perform it negli- 
grentiy.—Do we, then, condemn, in- 
discriminately, all novels, tales, and 
stories? By no means: and, that 
we may not be misunderstood, we 
will very briefly explain ourselves, 
reserving some farther remarks for 
an occasion which we anticipate.— 
We think, then, that those parts of 
a work produce the deepest and 
most permanent impression on the 
mind, from which its principal in- 
terest is derived, and by which our 
feelings are most excited. If the 
vicissitudes of fortune are made the 
ground-work of the narrative, we 
expect but little good to result from 
the religious or moral instruction 
with which it may be interspersed ; 
and we confess ourselves jealous of 
such publications, Jest they shouid 
supplant devotional writings ofa more 
serious nature. But if, to trace the 
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ways of Providence and the triumphs 
of Divine grace, te unfold the happy 
tempers and dispositions which reli- 
gion implants in the soul, co exhibit 
ihe growth of piety, from the tender 
blade to the ripe and fuil grown ear ; 
if subjects such as these form the 
basis of the work, and furnish Ms in- 
terest, we augur well of lis effects, 
and delight to see such topics adorn- 
ed with the flowers of imagination, 
and illuminated by the rays of ge- 
nius. Such subjects, so treated, may 
well kindle devotion in the soul, raise 
the mind above the things of time 
and space. and lead the thoughts and 
affections to God. We cannot bet- 
ter illustrate our meaning, than by 
referring to Mrs, More’s Cheap Re- 
pository ‘Tracts, and to two tales 
founded on truth; the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, and an Account of the 
Life of Hilaris;* as admirable spe- 
cimens of this kind of composition : 
and in the same class, though in a 
lower rank, we are disposed to place 
the Cottage Sketches. The principal 
narrative, is that of the progress of 
religion in the soul, interspersed with 
useful advice, and lively delineation 
of character ; and we can pronounce 
these volumes both amusing and in- 
structive. 

Mr. Wilson, a London shop- 
keeper, having acquired sufficient 
property to maintain himself, his 
wife, and his only daughter, with- 
draws with them, at the age of fifty, 
to a country village. Moralists have 
often expatiated on the folly of such 
a step; and scarcely can an essay- 
ist of eminence be named, who has 
not exercised his wit on the retir- 
ed tradesman, wearied of a life for 
which he was suited neither by edu- 
cation nor by habit, and casting 
“a longing lingering look behind” 
on the busy scene which he had 
quitted. Foolish, indeed, is retire- 
ment from the business of the world 
if we do not propose to ourselves, 
some higher object than those which 
the world offers: but can we want 


* Christian Observer for 1805. p. 23. 
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such an object? Can we want an ob- 
ject sufficiently large and important 
to fill and occupy the soul? Is it a 
small or trivial thing to prepare our- 
sclvcs to meet our God—to prepare 
for eternity? Religion will supply 
useful, interesting, important em- 
ployment, to every situation in life: 
and he who, withdrawing from the 
cares und anxities of business, de- 
yotes his latter days to the improve- 
meut of his soul, the exercise of de- 
yotion, and acts of benevolence and 
chery, will experience no ennui, 
and may reasonably hope, that his 
heavenly Father will cheer his de- 
clining yeais, and gild his last hours 
with a comfortable seuse of his re- 
deeming love, and a joyful hope of a 
blessed tipmeartaltiy. 

‘This effect of religion is well ex- 
empiutied in the retirement ef Mr. 
Wiison and his family. Previously 
to that change of itfe, Mr. Wilson 
was a sober, industrious, honest 
tradesman; accustomed to read his 
Bible, and attend his parish church. 
Possessed of a deep reverence for 
the Scriptures as the word of God, 
he felt the obligation of obeying its 
precepts; but in respect of the pro- 
mises and consolations of the Gospel, 
it was to him a sealed book. At the 
village to which he retires, he be- 
comes acquainted with Mr. Nichols, 
the squire, the magistrate, and the 
father of the parish. Encouraged 
by Mr. Nichol’s pious and judicious 
conversation, Mr. Wilson opens his 
mind to him ; and discloses a heart 
humbled under a sense of sin, but 
vainly seeking, by mere reforma- 
tion of life, to obtain peace of con- 
science and reconciliation with God. 
Mr. Nichols points his attention to 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, 
With this new view of the Gospel, 
and under the Divine blessing, Mr. 
Wilson reads the word of God with 
increased interest, an enlightened un- 
derstanding, and a heart prepared by 
the Holy Spirit to receive the good 
sced. The more he studies his Bi- 
dle, the more he imbibes of its spi- 
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rit, and the more is he governed by 
its precepts, and comforted by its 
promises. 

About the same time, he is led to 
notice the active exertions of James 
the Woodman and Judith his wife, 
in assisting their poorer neighbours ; 
and is stimulated by their example 
to engage in schemes of benevolence 
and charity. In these schemes his 
wife and daughter readily join ; and, 
even in retirement, the Wilson fami- 
ly find abundance of employment. 

We were much pleased with Mr. 
and Miss Nichols. The peculiar 
excellence of both their characters 
is, a sincerity, which never shrinks 
from uttering the truth, united with 
that Christian mildness, the want of 
which so frequently renders since- 
rity disgusting. Mr. Nichols has, 
indeed, many talents committed to 
his charge: wealth, and the influ- 
ence which attends it; extensive 
knowledge ; asound judgment; and 
great discernment of character.— 
These talents he employs for the 
best of purposes. With his wealth 
he relieves the temporal wants of the 
poor; his affluence gives weight to 
his advice and example ; his know- 
ledge, judgment, and discernment, 
enable him to guide the humble in- 
quirer after truth, confute the sophis- 
try of the unbeliever, and deal out, 
with discrimination and effect, re- 
proof, admonition, and enceurage- 
ment. 

His daughter is introduced to us, 
just recovered from a dangerous ill- 
ness, and taking, for the first time, 
a walk with him in his _ pleasure- 
grounds. 


«« How can I speak my sensations of 
joy and gratitude,’ said Mr. Nichols, as be 
drew his daughter’s arm underneath his 
own : his emotion would not permit him to 
proceed. She took up the unfinished sen- 
tence : ‘to see me thus restored to your 
prayers, my dear father. Your joy on this 
occasion indeed is greater than my own. 
Don’t be displeased with me for speaking 
thus: I hope Iam not ungrateful to Provi- 
dence or unaflectionate to you; but had I 
been called hence, how manv trials and 
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temptations should I have escaped.’ ‘And 
as you are spared,’ rejoined her father, 
‘ how many opportunities for usefulness are 
allowed you, and what a blessing to society, 
and what an ornament to your sex, may 
you become. But how is it that you speak 
so different a language now to what you 
did at the beginning of ycur illness ? What 
pains did I then take to reconcile you to the 
will of God, should eur hopes for vour re- 
storation be disappointed ! how much did 
you then seem to fear death, and how ear- 
nest to have your mind diverted from the 
awful subject ‘I have been reserved,’ 
returned Miss Nichols, ‘ blameably reserv- 
ed onthis subject. 1 wiliro longer conceal 
from you those emotions of fear, of hope, 
and of joy, which I have alternately expe- 
rienced during the last month. Yes, I was 
afraid to die: my fvolish nurse told me I 
had no cause for fear ; that I was too young 
to be a sinner; but my own conscience told 
tne a very different tale : it brought to my 
recollection past acts of disobedience and 
neglirence, aggravated in my case, because 
committed against light and knowledge. I 
almost wished for that state of ignorance I 
kad observed in some of my school-fel- 
lows, whose parents left the whole duty of 
religious instruction to our governess. But 
in this wish Lerred greatly; for the light 
and knowledge I possessed were soon made 
instruments of comfort as well as pain. 
That acquaintance with Scripture youtaught 
me to form, furnished me with texts of con- 
solation as well as reproof; and I recollect- 
ed many of the arguments 1 had frequently 
heard you use in conversation with our 
Christian friends, when you have been dis- 
cussing some of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel” ‘ What an encouragement should 
parents take from such eflects to converse 
on these topics before their children !’ ob- 
served Mr. Nichols. ‘ 1 ascribe it entirely 
to that cause,’ resumed his daughter, ‘that 
I was 50 soon released from those distres- 
sing apprehensions I at first experienced.’ 
* You should not say entirely, my dear,’ re- 
marked Mr. Nichols. ‘It is often the will 
of God to permit those painful sensations 
to continue for a considerable length of 
time, with persons as well instructed as 
yourself, and the dispensation has been 
useful. They have known more of the evil 
of sin and its deserts, and having deeply ex- 
perienced the anguish of a wounded spirit 
themselves, are better qualified to adminis- 
ter relieftoothers, Iam thankful that in 
your case the conflict was less severe ; 
but proceed, my child : I would not inter- 
rupt you, 

‘* *« How can I speak unutterable things ? 
resumed Miss Nichols. ‘The Joy, the 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing, is communicated to me in such rich 
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abundance that all description must fail 
of conveying to you my sensations. For the 
future my life shall be spent in holy con. 
templatiun and devout retirement. The 
world has now no charms in my eyes. Me. 
thinks I can say with the Apostle, ‘it is 
crucified to me.’ Miss Nichols paused, 
tears of mingled gratitude and joy flowing 
from her eyes. 

‘Compose yourself, my dear,’ said Mr, 
Nichels: ‘ your feelings are too powerful 
for your present weakered nerves. I re. 
quire no expianation: 1 perfectly under- 
stand your meaning, and all you wish to 
say upon the subject. Let me now be the 
speaker ; for your frame of mind reqnires 
the advice of a Christian friend, and such I 
trust you will find in your father. Much 
as I rejoice in your views and sensations, 
do not deem it paradoxical if I say it is not 
my wish that they should continue in their 
present degree. They would fit you for a 
heavenly rather than an earthly residence, 
Holy contemplation and devout retirement 
form a delightful part of a Christian’s duty ; 
but in our religious, as well as in every 
pursuit, a part must not be mistaken for the 
whole. If you apply the text you mention- 
ed as an arguinent for seclusion from soci- 
ety, I think you mistake the Apostle’s 
meaning. tfis own active life was a con- 
tradiction to such a mistake, and his cruci- 
fiction to the world could only consist in 
a renunciation of its spirit, maxims, and 
anti-christiat vanities and pleasures. Every 
believer, in the present day, is called to the 
same species of crucifixion; and the man 
of business and sociality is as capable of 
it as the hermit in his cell, or the devotee 
in her closet. Let your life, my dear child, 
be devoted to active benevolence, and be 
careful to distinguish between a sinfu’ 
conformity to the world and an enthusiastic 
scrupulosity.’—* I wish,’ replied Miss Ni- 
chols, * to be guided by your advice and 
direction. I feel much inclined to drop 
some of my vain acquaintances. Does not 
the Apostle mean that we should do so 
when he reminds us of the exhortation, 
‘* Come out from amongst them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord.” ’—* Certainly he 
does,’ replied Mr. Nichols. ‘ The society 
of vain irreligious persons is as contrary 
to the Christian’s taste as it is to the 
apostolic injunctions. He will, if possi- 
ble, avoid forming new acquaintances of 
that description ; but in conducting him- 
self towards his old ones, judgment must 
be used: some good reason must be as- 
signed for breaking off past intimacies, 
or the rules of courtesy will be violated. 
How do you propose to act in so del- 
cate a case?” Miss Nichols took no time 
to consider the importance of her father's 
question, but instantly replied, ‘1 shall take 
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no more notice of them; and as for what 
they may think of me, [ care not’”—*1 told 
you just now, my dear,’ returned Mr. Ni- 
chols, with a look of tenderness which en- 
deared even reproof to his daughter, * that 
your present frame of mind needed the 
advice of a Christian friend. You care not 
what some of your old acquaintances think 
of you! Surely you have not reflected for a 
moment. It is, in other words, saying you 
care not what they will think of religion 
and the conduct of religious professors.’ 
—* Dear sir!’ exclaimed Miss Nichols, 
‘how could you draw such a conclusion? I 
only meant that I cared not what they 
thought of my dropping their acquaintance, 
‘Well, my dear,’ resumed Mr. Nichols, ¢ I 
will only take up your sentiment on the 
grounds of Christian benevolence; why 
should you drop acquaintances just as you 
are become qualified to be of service to 
them? How do you know but you may pre- 
vail on those gay friends of yours to attend 
tothe important concerns you have now at 
heart ? But ifyou suddenly withdraw from 
all intercourse with them, the desirable ob- 
ject cannot be effected by your means. I 
am persuaded that Scripture here warrants 
you to make the trial, and that you are not 
called to come out from amongst them 
before you have endeavoured to bring them 
over to your opinions. Should you be so 
happy as to succeed, you will not repent 
your conduct; and should it prove other- 
wise, the breach made in courtesy will arise 
most probably on their part, for your soci- 
ety will be so unwelcome to them, that a 
separation may be easily effected’—* This 
is a point of view,’ returned Miss Nichols, 
‘in which f had not considered the subject. 
Nothing, indeed, could afford me greater 
satisfaction than to be made an instrument 
of usefulness in this respect. [ recollect 
David says, “ Come hither, all ye that fear 
God, and I will tell you what he has done 
for my soul.” 1 have much to relate of his 
roodness to me; but then should not the 
relation be restricted to those only who 
lear God ??—* Here again, my dear,’ repli- 
el Mr. Nichols, ‘you must exercise your 
Young con- 
verts frequently ere in this point; their 
feclings of love, gratitude, and joy induce 
them to preach to all around them. They 
relate their experience, lay open the disco- 
very they have made of the depravity of 
their hearts, till their hearers protest they 
are such vile wretches that no one can stay 
in their company, or that their senses are 
disordered, ‘Thus while they are aiming to 
Magnify the riches of Divine grace they are 
Crawing down contempt and ridicule upon 
themselves. But while I caution you 


‘gainst this extreme, beware of the other: 
Christ, Obsery. No. 13!. 
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there are seasons, when you may with 
propriety speak to the gayest of your com- 
panions, and if prudence be consulted, and 
above all, a blessing entreated, with a pro- 
bability of success.” pp. 32—41. 


Several reasons have induced us 
to give this long extract: we wislied 
to introduce Mr. and Miss Nichols 
to the acqualitance of our readers, 
to furnish a specimen of the general 
style and manner of the Cottage 
Sketches, and to makea few remarks 
on the advice here given to young 
converts. We agree with Mr. Ni- 
chols, that they ought not precipitate- 
ly to drop their old acquaintance, til 
they find that they have less prospect 
of doing good to their friends, than 
of sustaining injury themselves from 
continuing the connecuon : nor would 
we intimate that the Cottage Sketches 
have any tendency to encourage con- 
formity to the world, or to counte- 
nance public amusements. But a 
caution on this head may not, per- 
haps, be useless, as persons who make 
a religious profession are, we think, 
in the present day, rather disposed 
to continue too close an intimacy with 
the world, than to run into the oppo- 
site extreme of too great seclusion. 
The Christian may continue iz the 
world, but must not be of the world: 
he may keep up an intercourse with 
the men of the world, but he should, 
in that intercourse, shew them, that 
he is not one of them, that he acts 
from higher principles, aims at higher 
objects, and is governed by a stricter 
Hlow can the Christian hope 
to benefit the souls of his worldly 
friends, by joining with them in 
those amusements, which, though 
they may not in themselves be sin- 
ful, when soberly enjoyed, yet, 
when pursued as the gay and fash- 
ionable pursue them, turn night into 
day and day into night, consume 
much valuable time, dissipate our 
thoughts, and have a tendency at 
least to quench a spirit of devotion, 
and withdraw our affections from 
God to the world? Does not the 
Christian, by his presence, give couns 
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tenance to such frivolities, and say to 
woridly persons of his acquaintance, 
“there is but little difference be- 
tween you and me; our pursuits, 
our amusements, our pleasures, ere 
the same?” Would he not have a 
beucr prospect of success, were he 
to say to them by his conduct; *] 
have no relish for your vain amuse- 
ments; I have pleasures of a much 
higher order, in the exercise of the 
Sociai affections, in acts of benevo- 
lence towards my fellow-creatures, 
in communion with my God £”’ 

We forbear from ali further quo- 
tations from the Cottage Sketches, 
because our author is distinguished 
rather by a perspicuous style, and 
by instructive and pious reflections, 
than by passages or’ sentiments, 
which, separated from the context, 
are calculated to strike the reader 
either by their point or their novelty 
His characters are not such as authors 
generally delight to draw, caricatures 
of the species which they are design- 
ed to represent: they are taken from 
common life; delineated with accu- 
racy, rather than with brilliancy of 
colouring; and wrought up with a 
multitude of minute touches, rather 
than marked by a few strong lines of 
discrimination. From this very cir- 
cumstance arises much of the interest 
of the work: it comes home to our 
own * business and bosoms :” while, 
at the same time, instruction is con- 
veyed in a variety of remarks on re- 
ligion, morals, and the gencral con- 
ductoflife; which, though not always 
new, or expressed in a new way,are 
recommended and enforced, either 
by the character and example of the 
persons who introduce them, or by 
the events from which they originate. 
There is also one species cf instruc. 
tion, which runs throughout the whole 
of the Coitage Sketches: in almost 
every page the author either urges 
upon us the duty, or illustrates the 
happiness, or points out the means, 
of employing, for the benefit of our 
fellow creatures, the talents, whether 
great or small, which God has com- 
mitted to us, and of which we must 


all render an account at the judg. 
ment-seat of Christ. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate 
to recommend this little work to the 
attention of our readers. To those 
who may have been accustomed to 
gloomy views of religion, it will ex. 
hibit piety as it is described by the 
Apostle, “ having the promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is 
to come.” ‘To such as may be de. 
ceiving themselves with a_ barren 
orthodoxy, these volumes will exem. 
plify that faith to which alone the 
promises are made, even “faith whic), 
worketh by love.” ‘Those who are 
ensnared in the vanities and dissipa. 
tion of the world, will find among the 
Cottage Sketches one or more in 
which their folly is represented in 
its true colours, and may be led to 
choose “that good part which shall 
not be taken away fiom” them. To 
those, finally, who love their God and 
Saviour, and are sincerely desirous 
of glorifying him here on earth, our 
author suggests abundant encourage- 
ment, and much valuable advice, as 
to the manner in which, according to 
their several talents, and rank, and 
situation in life, they may accomplish 
their benevolent purposes, and imi- 
tate Him, who “* left us an example, 
that we should follow his steps.” 


Ss 


Thoughts on the Utility and Expe- 
diency of the Plans proposed by the 
British and Loreign Bible Society. 
By Enywarp Maursy, D. D., Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, &c. &c. 1812, 
8vo. pp. 68. 
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ticle, is an unexpected phenomenon. 
‘There is something bold in the idea 
of his work: there is something bold 
also in the execution of it. ‘othe 
unbiassed mind, it must furnish mat- 
ter of deep and serious reflection, 
that a clergyman of the established 
church, of acknowledged talent and 
character, eminent for his learning, 
and already known to his honour as 
a defender of the Christian revela- 
tion, should now come forward, in 
the face of the church and of the 
world, to deprecate the general cir- 
culation of that Bible which, as a 
minister of the Gospel, he must 
weekly recommend and explain; 
and to withhold from vulgar eyes a 
very great part of “ those canonical 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of whose authority was never 
any doubt in the church” (6th Arti- 
cle), and the constant and diligent 
reading of which is most energetical- 
ly inculcated by the church in her 
first Homily. ‘To free and fair dis- 
cussion On proper topics, no liberal 
mind will ever object; but there is 
something so awful in the bare idea 
of curtailing the revelation of God, 
of opposing our shallow and con- 
tracted notions to the mighty dis- 
play of Uncreated Wisdom, that we 
shrink almost instinctively from the 
supposition of thecase. We hardly 
think it possible that a Christian 
minister can tell a Christian people, 
that there are “ many things” in the 
Divine Revelation which “ are liable 
to be misinterpreted, and more which 
Must be grossly misunderstood ;” 
that he can venture to keep back 
from ordinary readers forty-eight 
entire books of the Bible, as unne- 
cessary, or as leading to error. 
Yet for such an enterprise of haz- 
wdous speculation must those be 


| Prepared, who examine the paces of 


Or. Maltby. 

Of some publications which have 
4 mischievous tendency it is advise- 
able to take no notice. When opin- 


ons are advanced, against which 
the common sense of mankind im- 
Mediately revolts, unless they are 


supported by the sanction of a name 
or the heretical activity of dangerous 
partisans, a dignified silence is per- 
haps the bestreply. But when pers 
niclous sentiments, however weak 
in themselves, are raised into conse. 
quence by adventitious aid; when 
learning and talent are employed to 
impel them in their bad career ; 
when men who are unwilling to dis- 
tinguish between the Bible and the 
Bible Society, in order to injure the 
institution venture even to attack the 
book, it is high time for the lovers 
of truth, and the guardians of Chris- 
tianity, to interpose and avert the 
evil. The Reply of Mr. Cunningham 
is therefore by no means superfluous: 
and we have great pleasure In recom- 
mending itas perfectly decisive of the 
matterindebate. The whole question 
is here so fairly stated, and so conclu- 
sively argued, that we shall offer very 
few additional remarks: we shall do 
little more than present our readers 
with ashort outline of the pamphlets. 

Dr. Maltby begins with a few 
temperate observations upon the 
plans of those who support the Bible 
Society ; but “does mot think that 
he should aid the cause of religion 
or humanity, by sharing their Ja- 
bours and assisting their undertak- 
ing.’? He guards against the sup- 
position, that he ** objects in toto to 
the views of the society, as directed 
towards the diffusion of religion 
among the poor;”’ and certainly 
those, who recollect his name among 
the stewards of the Lancasterian 
dinner in the last spring, will hardly 
suspect him of intentions hostile to 
general instruction. 

His objections may be divided 
into two classes : some are general, 
and some specific. He objects gen- 
erally to the conduct of the .Bible 
Society, that “the whole of the 

sibie”’ Is neither “ necessary”? nor 
“ could be intended for the use of all 
classes of mankind.” The specific 
objections bear upon certain books 
both of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, which he would expunge from 
the list of those intended for general 
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circulation. The following short 
extract will serve to explain his 
views. 


“* It may perhaps be asserted, without the 
smallest perversion of truth, that each of 
the Gospels contains every thing necessary 
to salvation; andif a Christian truly believes 
and faithfully obeys what he finds in any one 
of them, such an one ‘is not far trom the 
kingdom of God.’ But without limiting so 
very strictly the bounds, within which the 
knowledge essential to a Christian may be 
attained, it will be seen from a foregoing 
enumeration, that out of sixty-six books 
which form the contents of the Old and New 
Testament, not above seven in the Old, nor 
above eleven in the new, appear to be cal- 
culated for the study or comprehension of 
the unlearned. Let us suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that none of the undermention- 
ed books contain any passages likely to pro- 
duce material error or objection to one who 
has not deeply studied the subject of reli- 
gion, and is wholly unacquainted with the 
Hebrew and Greek languages —_ Genesis, 
Exodus, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes, Isaiah; Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Acts, 1 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, Epistle 
of James, 1 Peter, 1 John. 

‘In these books, unquestionably, all par- 
ties will allow that every truth or doctrine 
essential to the belief or conduct of a Chris- 
tian, is contained,” pp. 12, 13. 


Mr. Cunningham shall now be 
heard in reply: and as he always 
cites the argument with fairness, the 
objection and the answer shall go 
together. 


“The odjections brought by Dr. Maltby 
against the circulation of the whole Scrip- 
tures, may chiefly be ranged under two 
heads—first, that they are not intended, and 
secondly, that they are not calculated, for 
general circulation. These points deserve 
to be examined distinctly. 

1. As to the question, whether the Scrip- 
tures are intended for general circulation, it 
is obvious that this can be known only from 
some revelation of the will of God upon the 
subject. The boundaries forthe confinement 
of the Bible must be scught for in the Bible 
itself. As, however, no restrictions of this 
kind are to be discovered in the Sacred 
Writings, this position stands merely anaked 
affirmation in the pages of Dr. Maltby. He 
says, indeed, of a part of the Scriptures 
Cp. 9), that © they are not designed, because 
they are not calculated, for general diffusion.’ 
This assertion, however, evidently assumes 


a point to be proved. Independent of this, 
no proof of the position is attempted. Let 
us see, then, what positive proof, that they 
are designed to be circulated, is to be set 
against this bare affirmation that they are 
not. 

«© First, It may be inferred that the Scrip. 
tures were designed for general circulation 
from this fact—that God himself gave these 
Scriptures to us without any restriction upon 
their general use.” pp. 8, 9. 

“© Secondly, That the Scriptures were de- 
signed by God for general circulation, may 
be inferred from the manner of using them in 
the Fewish church.” pp. 11, 12. 

“Thirdly, Vhe design of God, as to the 
universal diffusion of the Scriptures, may be 
inferred from the use made of them by Christ 
himself.” p. 13. 

“But finally, That the Scriptures were 
to go forth in their integrity to the people, 
is established by the express declaration of 
God” p. 14. 


We regret that cur limits will not 
permit us to copy the pages, in 
which these positions are vindicated 
and explained. They are establish- 
ed by reasoning perfectly conclu- 
sive; and if they have failed to carry 
conviction to the mind even of Dr. 
Maltby himself, we may at least ven- 
ture to offer him our condolence. 


‘*Thus far, then,” proceeds Mr. Cun- 
ningham, “J think it is plain that the Scrip- 
tures themselves, the precedent of Christ, 
the analogy of one dispensation, and the 
senius and practice of the other, all befriend 
the notion of an universal diffusion of the 
word of God. Unless, therefore, the con- 
trary be proved, we may conclude that this 
general circulation was ¢ designed.’ 

‘11, But, secondly, it is afhrmed thatthe 
whole scriptures are not calculated for uni- 
versal distribution. And here two classes 
of objections are urged ; first, some of a 
more general nature ; and, secondly, against 
particular books; both of which must be 
examined. 

One objection of a general nature is, that 
many parts of Scripture are unintelligible to 
the poor.—But are not many parts also unin- 
telligible to the learned; and, therefore, 
would not the same law tbat withheld them 
from the cottage, expel them from the li- 
brary 2?” pp. 14, 15. 

“ That parts of the Scripture, then, are 
unintelligible, is no ground for their exclu- 
sion from the houses of the poor. Religion 
never proclaimed itself to be free from 
mysteries.” p. 16, 
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“ There is added, in Dr Maltby’s work, 
a succession of reasonings, to prove that 
the poor have no more nght to expect to 
understand certain parts of Scripture, than 
the plays of Aschylus, or the letters of Pli- 
ny. But, of course, no argument can esta- 
plish this point, which fa.Is short of a proof 
that these heathen plays and letters were, 
jike the Scriptures, of universal authority 
and obligation; that Aischylus and Pliny 
also were delegated to ‘preach their gos- 
pels to all people ’—Indeed, there is no part 
of this work which is more painful than the 
attempt running through it to place a wide 
interval between the religious attainments 
of the higher and lower orders of society ; 
to assign ‘know ledge to the high, and mere 
practice to the low. Such a system, appears 
to me utterly discordant with the genius of 
Christianity.” p. 16. 

‘Under the Christian scheme, all dis- 
tinctions are merged in the consideration 
that men are all immortal, are all children 
of the same family, lost by the same of- 
fences, and redeemed by the same blood. 
To shut up the Bible from any, then, is to 
quench a ray of heavenly light designed 
for all. It is to destroy the general element 
of our spiritual existence ” p. 17. 

“ Another general objection, brought by 
Dr. Maltby, to the circulation of the whole 
Scriptures is, that they are liable to abuse.— 
Now it may be asked, as before, are the in- 
terdicted parts of the Bible liable to abuse 
only inthe hands of the unlearned ? Have 
Scripture and orthodoxy been stretched 
upon no learned rack? Were not many of 
the early heretics the philosophical teachers 
et those days ?”” p. 20. 

“Not only would the re asoning of Dr. 
Maltby curtail the man of science of as 
large a portion of his Bible, as the illite- 
rate ; the fact is, that no single verse could, 
upon his principle, be safely entrusted to 
sees ; for there is no verse which either 
has not been, or which is not liable to tor- 
ture and perversion in the hands of weak 


» and wicked men.” p. 21. 


“What, then, is to be done? Dr. Malt- 
by’s scheme, which, though it banishes 
some whole books, retains others in their 
integrity, meets a verv small part of the 
evil; hecause no whole book can be ex- 
pected to supply no materiais for burlesque 
or perversion. But were he to extend his 
‘Mputating j process to the few chosen books, 
and to callin a select committee to dec ide 
"pon every passage within the possibility of 

abuse, could he hope for success ? Does he 
hot know, that where men of sense saw no 
avenue for perversion to enter, fools would 


find one ; just as the man in a fever con- 
jures up a thousand images which escape 
the eye of the healthy. If, then, we are to 
pare down the Bible till the chance er fear 
of abuse is destroyed, Dr. Maltby is still far 
too prodigal of the Sacred Volume. The 
alternative to which he appears to be reduc- 
ed is this,—either he must burn the Bible, 
and consign the enthusiast to the vagran- 
cies of his own fancy ; or, instead of touch- 
ing the books, he must endeavour to mend 
the man. As to the side of the alternative 
he should embrace, two things are to be re- 
membered ; that, in trying to mend the en- 
thusiast, we prefer a known to at least a 
doubtful duty ; and that, in depriving him 
of his Bible, we remove the real antidote 
as well as the alleged cause of his disor- 
der. 

‘““A third general objection, brought 
against the plan of circulating the whole 
Scriptures, is, that ¢ all which it is indispen- 
sable for man to know is contained in a very 
small part of the Bible?—Like the books of 
the Sybils, burn what we will, it seems the 
value of the whole is not diminished. 

“ Now, inthe first place, is there no pre- 
sumption in venturing upon this affirmative— 
in pronouncing that a part will accomplish 
that for which God = to have appointed 
the whole 2” pp. 22, 

‘€Is it for sho tana sprung vesterday 
from the earth, and to-morrow returning 
to it; lighted, as it were, and quenched in 
an instant; confined to a mere point in 
space ; to scan the proceedings of God? Is 
not the indispensable importance of the 
Scriptures best established by the single 
fact, that God has promulgated them ? Can 
any other circumstance add or take from 
authority thus conferred ? 

But, secondly, all observations which are 
designed to simplify the dispensations or 
interferences of God, are on this account 
doubly objectionable, that God, ta a variety 
of known instances, does not work by the 
simple means we might anticipate.—If this 
extreme simplicity was intended, why, it 
may be asked, was Christianity introduced 
by the circuitous and intricate route of Ju- 
daism? Why was Judaism encumbered 
with the machinery of its ceremonies ? Why 
did Christ anoint the eves of the blind with 
clay ane spittle? Why was the Bible given 
at all, when a Divine afflatus might have at 
once "conveyed the will of God to man?” 
Pp. - 33. 24. 

“ But, ¢hir’?y, there is this objection 
to the narrowing or disparagement of the 
value of any single passage of Seripture, 
that the work once begun, it is impossible te 
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say where it will finish, For who is to de- 
termine what are the parts of the Bible ex- 
clusively necessary to salvation ? The Anti- 
nomian will say the doctrinal parts; the So- 
cinian, the practical: each of these, how- 
ever, lopping away doctrines and precepts 
unfavourable to his own creed and practice. 
If, then, bodies of men are not to be trust- 
ed, can Dr. Maltby believe that the Chris- 
tian world will consent to put the sceptre 
into any single hand; into his own, for ex- 
ample; and constitute him sole religious 
autocrat for all ages and people?) Will 
they stake the national salvation upon the 
turn of his solitary hand? Will they invest 
him with that authority to decree what is 
essential in religion, which his project 
would go near, however unintentionally, to 
deny to God Limeelf? And if they w ould, 
has Dr Maltby that confidence in his own 
judgment, that he would venture to seat 
himself on the throne, and arbitrate for the 


eternal interests of millions yet unborn? If 


not, is there any other single individual, or 
any college of apostles, to whom he would 
transfer the oflice ?” pp. 25, 26. 


Having thus disposed of the more 
general argument, Mr. Cunningham 
proceeds in the next place to notice 
the sfecific objections to particular 
parts of the Bible. The reader will 


find here many just and weighty 
observations, which will amply repay 
the labour of perusal. Of the nature 
of the argument, on both sides, some 
estimate may be formed by the fol- 


lowing extracts. 


“With regard to the Book of Genesis, 
little more is to be found than a question, 
‘Whether it can be circulated without 
some chance of a misconception among the 
illiterate of our own creed? (p.6). To 
this I would reply by two other questions : 
in the first place, can any other book he 
eirculated without the same risk? And, 
secondly, does any general or formidable 
misconception, with regard to any part of 
this book, prevail among those with whom 
it already has free circulation ?”? p. 27. 

“The Book of Genesis, then, be it re- 
membered, contains the only distinct and 
systematic ‘history of the fall of man by the 
sin of Adam ; of a fact that is, upon which, 
as a basis, every orthodox Christian agrees 
in thinking that the whole of Christianity 

vests. The fall of man, and his consequent 
-orruption, create the importance and ne- 
essity of the death of Christ. This last 


event will never be duly valued by those 
who disbelieve the first. Would there, 
then, be no risk in removing from the 
sight of the poor the very basis of their 
religion ;_ in taking from their hands the 
first and the connecting link of the great 
chain of doctrines which constitute the 
national creed ? Would it be safe to trans. 
fer the conveyance of so fundamental a doc- 
trine, from the channel of Scripture, to the 
chance vehicle of popular instruction ?* 
p- 28. 

* Another objection of Dr. Maltby is to 
the ‘historical books, in which, though he 
allows ‘there are many things desirable to 
read, there are many also which are hable 
to be misinterpreted, and more which must 
be grossly misunderstoed.’? (p.7.) The 
objection founded upon a ‘liability to mis- 
interpretation’? has been already noticed, 
Whiat the parts are which ‘must be gross- 
ly misunderstood,’ the author has not told 
us; and w hether it is that | myself have 
the misfortune so to misunderstand them, I 
certainly am not able to divine these mis- 
chievous parts. But I would simply ask Dr. 
Maltby, as to this point, whether it is no 
disparagement to the Divine Author of 
these books, to affirm, that he has exposed 
to the bare risk of general circulation, books 
that must be grossly misunderstood ? 1 would 
also ask, whether he is prepared to quote 
many instances of these gross errors, among 
the multitudes already possessing the 
Scriptures? If his theory is not gained by 
any large induction of facts, I shall beg 
permission to state one fact, with regard to 
the historical books, which may at least be 
set against a naked assertion. It is this— 
The historical books are the grand instru- 
ment of maintaining and illustrating that 
highly important doctrine of religion, a su- 
perintenting Providence.” pp. 54, 35. 

‘* Here, then, is the chief value of the 
historical books, as a work for the people. 
Vhey are to be considered as a connected 
history of the providential dealings of God 
with a particular people. They constitute 
what may be called the sensible part of re- 
ligion. They teach the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, as it were, by signs that cannot be 
mistaken. They unveil the Deity, and let 
us sce and hear the terrors of his violated 
law. In this point of view, then, they are 
of the highest importance; and on this ac- 
count, amongst others, thinking men will 
not willingly surrender them to the over- 
anxious speculations of the author 

«The next objection is to the prophetical 
books, whose very object, * that of predict- 
ing future events by dark hints and obscure 
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allusions,’ he thinks * precludes them from 
being indiscriminately offered to the public.’ 
Bui unless it can be proved, that prophecy 
before the event is clear to the learned, or 
that after the event it is obscure to the un- 
learned, this objection must either have too 
little or too much weight for the author’s 
purpose. It must either leave the Buble 
with the multitude, or take it from the stu- 
dent.” pp. 36, 37. 

“ un the subject of ‘the Boot of Psalms,’ 
the author js sufficiently explicit. It is 
objected to them, ‘that many of them were 
not written by David, or even in his age’— 
‘that many are in direct contradiction to 
the more pure and elevated precepts of 
the Christian Lawgiver—that many exult 
in the Calamities, and even impricate cala- 
mities upon the head, of the writer’s ene- 
mies.’ (p. 9.) 

‘‘ Now here, inthe first place, does the 
author mean to assert, that those Psalms 
acknowledged not to be the work of David, 
ought on that account to enjoy less autho- 
rity in the church ? Does he not Know, that 
the Psalms from various hands, were all 
classed by the Jews among the Hagio- 
grapha; and that, although they divided 
them, possibly in reference to the Penta- 
teuch, into five books, or parts, those of 
David were not distinguished from the 
rest ? Does he not also know, that if what 
he calls imprecations, are so in fact, and 
that, as such, they constitute an objection 
tothe Psalms; the Psalms cf David are 
not less guilty than the «st? 

“ But, inthe zext place, what is to be 
said of the declaration of Tbr. Mattby, that 
‘many of the Psalms are in direct contra- 
diction to the more pure and elevated pre- 
eepts of the Christian Lawgiver ?—Tle 
question is: are they inspired, or are they 
not? If they are, can the spirit of the Di- 
vine precepts at one period, be directly 
contradictory to their spirit at another ?” 
pp. 37, 5 

** But, thirdly, as the author does not an- 
nounce the parts thus subversive of Chris- 
tian morality, and as the supposed impreca- 
tory passages are those alone at which any 
objections have been levelled, let us for a 
moment touch upon them —lIt is then, I 
conceive, next to impossible that Dr. Malt- 
by should not have known, that the words 
now rendered from the Hebrew in the im- 
perative, might be rendered in the future ; 
so that the passages now translated ‘ et 
them perish,’ may be translated, ‘ they shai/ 
perish? But, knowing this, and knowing 
also, that the best interpreters have acqui- 
ésced in this change, should he not rather 
lave intimated this error of the translation, 


, 


than impugned the Psalms themselves ?— 
If, however, he is determined, with some 
Hebraists, upon retaining the imprecatory 
form ; is not every objection sufficiently 
obviated by receiving these passages sim- 
ply as ‘solemn ratifications of the holy judg- 
ments of God aguinst his impenitent ene- 
mics ?? 

«+ But I wouldask, finad/y, upon this point, 
whether these Psalms, thus ‘directly con- 
tradictory’ to the precepts of Christ, have, 
in fact, already exerted any influence in the 
smallest degree malignant upon the morals 
of the people ? Or if, from amidst the suc- 
cessive millions in the church of God, who 
from age to age have slaked their thirst, 
refreshed their piety, imbibed their conso- 
lation, at this great feuntain of sacred truth, 
the author should chance to detect some 
solitary zealot who has managed there to 
sharpen or poison the arrows of his vindic- 
tive passions, shall his single error be set 
against the general good? Ought we to 
starve the church of God, because one 
man has wasted or abused the wholesome 
food provided for it ? Was the manna with- 
drawn when a few collected it improperly :” 
pp. 59, 40, 

Mr. Cunningham next proceeds 
to examine the reasons of Dr, Malt- 
by, for rejecting so large a porticn 
ot the New ‘Testament. It is the 
opinion of Dr. Maltby, that the Epis- 
tits were not “designed, because 
they are evidently not calculated, for 
echeral diffuston.’’ p. 9. 


* Valuable indeed,” he tells us, “they 
are, when consicered as mere matters o¢ 
record, connected with the introduction ef 
our religion. But by far the greater part 
of the Apostolieal Epistles relate to con. 
troversies, agitated at the time, about the 
partial or total rejection of the Jews, the in- 
troduction of Gentiles into the church, the 
necessity of circumcisicn, the permanence 
of the Mosaic law, with allusions to the 
situation of particular congregations, or the 
conduct of individuals—some the useful 
teachers, and others the mischievous dis- 
turbers of the cliurch.” p. 10. 


In reply to some of the assertions 
contained in this passage, it might, 
perhaps, be sufficient to make asser- 
tions exactly contrary, “ Where is 
the record of facts, for Instance, In 
the Epistles to the Romans, Ephe- 
siuns, Galatiaus. Hebrews, &c.’? (Me 
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say where it will finish, For who is to de- 
termine what are the parts of the Bible ex- 
clusively necessary to salvation ? The Anti- 
nomian will say the doctrinal parts; the So- 
cinian, the practical: each of these, how- 
ever, lopping away doctrines and precepts 
unfavourable to his own creed and practice. 
lf, then, bodies of men are not to be trust- 
ed, can Dr. Maltby believe that the Chris- 
tian world will consent to put the sceptre 
into any single hand; into his own, for ex- 
ample; and constitute him sole religious 
autocrat for all ages and people? Will 
they stake the national salvation upon the 
turn of his solitary hand? Will they invest 
him with that authority to decree what is 
essential in religion, which his project 
would go near, however unintentionally, to 
deny to God himself? And if they would, 
has Dr Maltby that confidence in his own 


judgment, that he would venture to seat 


himself on the throne, and arbitrate for the 
eternal interests of millions yet unborn? If 
not, is there any other single individual, or 
any college of apostles, to whom he would 
transfer the office ?” pp. 25, 26. 


Having thus disposed of the more 
general argument, Mr. Cunningham 
proceeds in the next place to notice 
the sfecific objections to particular 
parts of the Bible. The reader will 
find here many just and weighty 
observations, which will amply repay 
the labour of perusal. Of the nature 
of the argument, on both sides, some 
estimate may be formed by the fol- 


lowing extracts. 


“With regard to the Book of Genesis, 
little more is to be found than a question, 
‘Whether it can be circulated without 
some chance of a misconception among the 
illiterate of our own creed? (p.6). To 
this I would reply by two other questions : 
in the first place, can any other book be 
circulated without the same risk? And, 
secondly, does any general or formidable 
misconception, with regard to any part of 
this book, prevail among those with whom 
it already has free circulation?” p. 27. 

“ The Book of Genesis, then, be it re- 
membered, contains the only distinct and 
systematic history of the fall of man by the 
sin of Adam ; of a fact that is, upon which, 
as a basis, every orthodox Christian agrees 
in thinking that the whole of Christianity 
rests. The fall of man, and his consequent 
corruption, create the importance and ne- 

essity of the death of Christ. This last 


event will never be duly valued by those 
who disbelieve the first. Would there, 
then, be no risk in removing from the 
sight of the poor the very basis of their 
religion ;_ in taking from their hands the 
first and the connecting link of the great 
chain of doctrines which constitute the 
national creed ? Would it be safe to trans. 
fer the conveyance of so fundamental a doc- 
trine, from the channel of Scripture, to the 
chance vehicle of popular instruction ?”* 
p- 28. 

* Another objection of Dr. Maltby is to 
the ‘ historical books, in which, though he 
allows ‘there are many things desirable to 
read, there are many also which are hable 
to be misinterpreted, and more which must 
be grossly misunderstoed.? (p.7.) ‘The 
objection founded upon a ‘liability to mis- 
interpretation’ las been already noticed, 
Whiat the parts are which ‘must be gross- 
ly misunderstood,’ the author has not told 
us; and whether it is that } myself have 
the misfortune so to misunderstand them, I 
certainly am not able to divine these mis- 
chievous parts. But I would simply ask Dr. 
Maltby, as to this point, whether it is no 
disparagement to the Divine Author of 
these books, to affirm, that he has exposed 
to the bare risk of general circulation, books 
that must be grossly misunderstood ? i would 
also ask, whether he is prepared to quote 
many instances of these gross errors, among 
the multitudes already possessing the 
Scriptures? If his theory is not gained by 
any large induction of ‘facts, I shall beg 
permission to state one fact, with regard to 
the historical books, which may at least be 
set against a naked assertion. It is this— 
The historical books are the grand instru- 
ment of maintaining and illustrating that 
highly important doctrine of religion, a su- 
perintending Providence.” pp. 54, 35. 

‘“* Here, then, is the chief value of the 
historical books, as a work for the people. 
Vhey are to be considered as a connected 
history of the providential dealings of God 
with a particular people. They constitute 
what may be called the sensible part of re- 
ligion. They teach the doctrine of Provi- 
dence, as it were, by signs that cannot be 
mistaken. They unveil the Deity, and let 
us sce and hear the terrors of his violated 
law. In this point of view, then, they are 
of the highest importance ; and on this ac- 
count, amongst others, thinking men will 
not willingly surrender them to the over- 
anxious speculations of the author. 

“The next objection ts to the prophetical 
books, whose very object, *that of predict- 
ing future events by dark hints and obscure 
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allusions,’ he thinks * precludes them from 
being indiscriminately offered to the public.’ 
Bui unless it can be proved, that prophecy 
before the event is clear to the learned, or 
that after the event it is obscure to the un- 
learned, this objection must either have too 
little or too much weight for the author’s 
purpose. It must either leave the. Bible 
with the multitude, or take it from the stu- 
dent.” pp. 36, 37. 

“ Un the subject of ‘the Book of Psalms,’ 
the author is sufficiently explicit. It is 
objected to them, ‘that many of them were 
not written by David, or even in his age’— 
‘that many are in direct contradiction to 
the more pure and elevated precepts of 
the Christian Lawgiver—that many exult 
in the calamities, and even impricate cala- 
mities upon the head, of the writer’s ene- 
mies.’ (p. 9.) 

‘‘ Now here, inthe first place, does the 
author mean to assert, that those Psalms 
acknowledged not to be the work of David, 
ought on that account to enjoy less autho- 
rity in the church ? Does he not Know, that 
the Psalms from various hands, were all 
classed by the Jews among the Hagio- 
grapha; and that, although they divided 
them, possibly in reference to the Penta- 
teuch, into five books, or parts, those of 
David were not distinguished from the 
rest ? Does he not also know, that if what 
he calls imprecations, are so in fact, and 
that, as such, they constitute an objection 
tothe Psalms; the Psalms of David are 
not less guilty than the «st? 

“ But, inthe vext place, what is to be 
said of the declaration of Tbr. Mahtby, that 
‘many of the Psalms are in direct contra- 
diction to the more pure and elevated pre- 
eepts of the Christian Lawgiver ?—The 
question is: are they inspired, or are they 
not? If they ave, can the spirit of the D:- 
vine precepts at one period, be directly 
contradictory to their spirit at another ?” 
pp. 37, 38. 

** But, thirdly, as the author does not an- 
nounce the parts thus subversive of Chris- 
tian morality, and as the supposed impreca- 
tory passages are those alone at which any 
objections have been levelled, let us for a 
moment touch upon them —It is then, I 
conceive, next to impossible that Dr. Malt- 
by should not have known, that the words 
now rendered from the Hebrew in the im- 
perative, might be rendered in the future ; 
so that the passages now translated ‘ /et 
them perish,’ may be translated, ‘ they shad/ 
perish? But, knowing this, and knowing 
also, that the best interpreters have acqui- 
esced in this change, should he not rather 
lave intimated this error of the translation, 


than impugned the Psalms themselves ?— 
If, however, he is determined, with some 
Hebraists, upon retaining the imprecatory 
form ; is not every objection sufficiently 
obviated by receiving these passages sim- 
ply as ‘solemn ratifications of the holy judg- 
ments of God against his impenitent ene- 
mics ? 

«* But I wouldask, fnaé/y, upon this point, 
whether these Psalms, thus ‘directly con- 
tradictory’ to the precepts of Christ, have, 
in fact, already exerted any influence in the 
smallest degree malignant upon the morals 
of the people ? Or if, from amidst the suc- 
cessive millions in the church of God, who 
from age to age have slaked their thirst, 
refreshed their piety, imbibed their conso- 
lation, at this great feuntain of sacred truth, 
the author should chance to detect some 
solitary zealot who has managed there to 
sharpen or poison the arrows of his vindic- 
tive passions, shall his single error be set 
against the general good? Ought we to 
starve the church of God, because one 
man has wasted or abused the wholesome 
food provided for it ? Was the manna with- 
drawn when a few collected it improperly :” 
pp. 39, 40. 

Mr. Cunningham next proceeds 
to examine the reasons of Dr, Malt- 
by, for rejecting so large a portion 
ot the New Testament. It is the 
opinion of Dr. Maltby, that the Epis- 
tiles were not “designed, because 
they are evidently not calculated, for 
echeral diffuston.’’ p. 9. 


* Valuable indeed,” he tells us, “they 
are, when considered as mere matters of 
record, connected with the introduction ef 
our religion. But by far the greater part 
of the Apostolical Epistles relate to con- 
troversies, agitated at the time, about the 
partial or total rejection of the Jews, the in- 
troduction of Gentiles into the church, the 
necessity of circumcisicn, the permanence 
of the Mosaic law, with allusions to the 
situation of particular congregations, or the 
conduct of individuals—some the useful 
teachers, and others the mischievous dis- 
turbers of the church.” p. 10. 


In reply to some of the assertions 
contained in this passage, it might, 
perhaps, be sufficient to muke asser- 
tions exactly contrary, “ Where is 
the record of facts, for instance, In 
the Epistles to the Romans, Ephe- 
sians, Galatiaus, Hebrews, &c.” (Me 
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prove the mischievous tendency of 
the general circulation of the whole 
of the Scriptures, is nothing more 
than a revival of the popish arguments 
against the Reformation. He will 
find all of them ably answered by an- 
ticipation, in the Tracts of the Bart. 
lett’s Buildings’ Society. We will 
content ourselves with naming a few 
of them, to which we would refer 
our author :—viz. Plain Directions 
for reading the Holy Scriptures ; 
Archbishop Synge’s Charitable Ad- 
vice to all that are of the Commn- 
nion oi the Church of Rome; Ques- 
tions and Answers concerning the 
two Religions; Archbishop ‘Tillot- 
son’s Dissuasive from Popery ; Pro- 
testant Catechism, &c. &e. 

We know, however, of no better 
answer to those popish arguments, 
which would deprive the poor and 
unlearned of free access to the well 
of life, than is contained in the Ho- 
milies of the Church of England. 
“Tf you beafraid,’’ says the church, 
“to fall into error by reading of Ho- 
ly Scripture, I shall shew you how 
you may read without danger of er- 
ror. Mead it humbly, with a meck 
and lowly heart, to the intent you 
may glorify God, and not yourself, 
with the knowledge of it; and read 
it, not without daily praying to God, 
that he would direct your reading to 
good effect.’— Presumption and 
arrogancy are the mother of all er- 
ror; and humility needeth to fear 
noerror.” & Therefore, the hum- 
ble man may search any truth bold- 
ly in Scripture, without any danger 
oferror. And ifthe be ignorance, he 
ought the more to read, and to scarch 


floly Scrifiture, to bring him out of 


ignorance.’ ‘ And, concerning the 
hardness of Scripture,’ * whoever 
giveth his mind to Holy Scriptures, 
with diligent study and burning de- 
sire, it cannot be that he should be 
icft without help; for either God 
Almighty will send him some god- 

doctor toteach him,”’—* or Him- 
self from above will give light into 


our minds, and teach us those 


things which are necessary for us, 


and wherein we be ignorant.” ‘ Vev. 
ertheless, for the hardness of such 
filaces, the reading of the whole ought 
not to be setapart. By the Scripture, 
all men be amended; weak men be 
strengthened, and strong men be 
comforted. Sothat, surely none be 
enemies to the reading of God’s 
word, but such as either be so igno- 
rant, that they know not how whole- 
some athing itis; or else be so sick, 
that they hate the most comfortable 
medicine that should heal them; or 
so ungodly, that they would wish the 
people still to continue in blindness 
and ignorance of God.’’——/i. mily on 
reading of Holy Scripture, Part il. 

We are tempted, before we quit 
this part of our subject, to send Dr. 
Maltby, for farther instruction upon 
it, to two of our modern poets. Mr. 
Crabbe, in the true spirit of a Chris- 
tian minister, speaking of his illite 
erate country school-mistress, re- 
marks : 


‘* And what her learning? ’Tis with awe 
to look 

In every verse throughout one sacred book: 

From this her joy, her hope, her peace, is 
sought ; 

This she has learned, 


taught.” 


and she is nobly 


In the same strain, the seraphic 
Cowper describes 


‘Yon cottazer, who weaves at her owndoor, 

Pillow and bobbins, all her little store?— 

* Just knows, and knows no more, her Bi- 
ble true, 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew: 

And in that charter reads with sparkling 
eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies.”— 

* Oh blessed effect of penury and want ! 

The seed sown there, how vigorous in the 
plant ! 

No soil like poverty for growth divine, 

As leanest land supplies the richest wine, 

Earth gives too little, giving only bread, 

To nourish pride or turn the weakest head: 

To them the sounding jargon of the schools 

Seems, what it is, a cap and bell for fools: 

The tight they w alk by, kindled from above, 

Shews them the shortest way to light and 
love: 

They, strangers to the controversial field, 

Where deists, always foil’d, yet scorn to 
vield, 
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And never check’d by what impedes the 
wise, 
Believe, rush forward, and possess the prize.” 
CowPer’s Truth. 


Of the many extraordinary circum- 
stances connected with Dr. Maltby’s 
work, it is surely not one of the least 
surprising, that the ultimate bearing 
of his pamphlet is to extol the Suct-- 
ety for promoting Chrisuan Know. 
ledge. What, then, is the reasonable 
inference ? Does the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge main- 
tain that the whole of the Bible is 
neither “ nécessary nor intended for 
the use of all classes of mankind?” 
That ‘tout of sixty-six books, not 
above seven in the Old Testament, 
nor above eleven In the New, appear 
to be calculated for the study or com- 
prehension of the unlearned ??? That 
“the mass of mankind ought no more 
to expect to understand the prophe- 
cles of Ezekiel, or the Epistles of 
St. Paul, than the tragedies of Atschy- 
lus, or the Letters of Cicero and 
Pliny?” and, by consequence, that 
many portions of the Scripture, sp- 
pointed to be read In our churches, 
should never reach the ears of the 
poor £ Would the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge propose to 
substitute for the entire copy of the 
Scriptures “a volume judiciously se- 
lected from Cappe’s Life of Christ? — 
the work of an avowed Socinian ! 
Are these the arguments by which 
they would expect to recommend 
them-elves to the patronave of a 
Christian public ? Are these the mea- 
sures by which they intend to form 
the principles of the rising genera- 
tion; to train them to all virtue and 
godliness of living? No: we are well 
persuaded that the Soctety will not 
lend themselves to so unworthy a 
system. The attack of Dr. Maltby 
onthe Bible Society, 1s also an attack 
upon them: they. too, have dispersed 
the whole of the Scriptures for up- 
Wards of a century, without note or 
comment; and even to this hour, they 
circulate the Book of Genesis, and 
the Psalms, and the writings of the 


*tophets and Apostles, without one 


apparent feeling of remorse, or any 
expectation of evil. Yet we know 
not by what rule of consistency some 
opponents of the Bible Society could 
censure our conduct, if we should 
charge upon the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, the strange 
language which has been held by 
certain of its advocates. If an inju- 
dicious assertion, whether correctly 
reported or not is of very little con- 
sequence, should be attributed, even 
in the columns of a news-puper, to a 
friend of the Bible Society, some 
doughty controversialist 1s always at 
hand to visit the offence, not upon the 
individual merely, but also upon the 
institution: the Society itseil scems 
to be considered as responsible for 
all the sentiments, or alleged senti- 
ments, of alliis friends, It the wdvo- 
cates of the Bible Society should adopt 
the same rule of judgment, Is there 
any absurdity, whether of fact or rea- 
soning, which they might not charge 
home upon the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge? The articles 
of their belief, and the divergencies 
of their reasoning, if extracted from 
the conflicting creeds and irregular 
sallies of their friends, wouid be highly 
amusing: and Dr. Maltby himseli 
would add not a little to the enter- 
tainment. But into that subject we 
will not enter: and the only reason 
which has induced us even to mention 
it, is this: to display the extreme 
unfairness with which the Bible So- 
ciety has been treated in certain re- 
cent publications; and, if possible, to 
introduce a better taste, sounder prin- 
ciples of reasoning, and a more correct 
distribution, whether of censure or 
of praise. 

There is, however, another view of 
the subject, which we are unwilling 
to omit. It has lately been very 
much the fashion to attack, as en- 
thusiasts. as enemies to good sense 
and good works, a certain body of 
men, who are known by the ttle of 
Evangelical Clergymen. The way 
in which the attack 1s conducted is 
this: All who agree In sume gene- 
ral principles, such as the doctiines 
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of original sin, justification by faith, 
and the necessity of spiritual regen- 
eration, are classed together, wheth- 
er they belong to the established 
church, the methodists, or the dis- 
sepicrs; whether they lived in this 
century or the last. In this mixed 
mass some individualsare discovered 
who have promulged very excep- 
tionable opinions, or done very ex- 
ceptionable things. These are se- 
lected as fair specimens of the opi- 
nions and conduct of the whole body, 
which, on this kind of evidence, is at 
once condemned as sharing in the 
guilt of the specified individuals. In 
this way the violence and the regi- 
cide principles of the Cromwellians, 
the antinomian dotages of Dr. Crisp, 
the irregularities and occasional en- 
thusiasm of the founders of metho- 
dism, the disgusting coarsenesses of 
one living character, the wildnesses 
of inother, and the buffooneries ofa 
third, are all heaped on the heads of 
these whom, whether properly or 
noi, itis the custom of the day to 
de-ienate as evangelical clergymen. 
Bui es there any fairness in this ? Is 
It nei just as unfair asit would be to 
coniound the whole of the ofifonents 
of ibis body together, as men marked 
with the same general character? 
low. fovexample. would the Bishops 
ot London and Lincoln, Dr. Gaskin, 
Dr. ©‘ ordsworth, and many other 
active distributors of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, Ithe te be confounded wits Dr. 
Maltby in his hostility to the general 
circulation of these writings 3 or with 
Mr. Fellowes and the Barrister in 
theiv Socinian principles; merely be- 
couse they happened to view certain 
subyccts, such as the Bible Society 
and the evangelical clergy. in the 
same light? But is it more fair to 
make such menas Mr. Scott, or Mr. 
Basil Woodd, or Mr. Venn, or Mr. 
Cunningham, or Mr. Cooper, respon- 
sible for all that Dr. Crisp, or Mr. 
Whitfield, or Mr. Wesley, or Dr. 
Hawker, may have said or written! 
“As ye would, then. that men should 
do unto you,even soco yeun'othem, 
for this 1s the law and the prophets.” 


In veneral, Dr. Maltby is very 
perspicuous: his grand principle is 
intelligible enough; but there is one 
passage occurring (p. 49.) of which 
we find it difficult to comprehend the 
drift. The passage we mean is that 
in which he tells us, that the Bible 
Society ‘‘ was originally planned, not 
for the benefit of churchmen as 
such—not for the benefit of dissen- 
ters as such—but for the ultimate, 
and what practically would be the 
separate, interests of an heterogene- 
ous sect, who belong to both or to 
neither; but who would gladly em- 
ploy the agency of churchmen, and 
of dissenters too, in promoting their 
own favourite views, and disseminat- 
ing their peculiar doctrines.” What 
is this heterogeneous mixture? Is it 
anew name for Unitarians? No: they 
would prefer Cappe’s Life of Christ. 
Does it consist of a class of Freuchi- 
fied philosophers, who disbelieve the 
Mosaic account of the Creation! No: 
they would not circulate the Book of 
Genesis. Is it composed of persons, 
who disbelieve the doctrine of an 
over-ruling Providence? They sure- 
ly would reject the writings of the 
Apostles, and the Prophets. Does 
it comprehend that non-descript race, 
which fancies death to be an eternal 
sleep? These men disbelieve (the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and 
would therefore expunge from their 
Bibles the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
if it were offensive on no other ac- 
count, yet for its assertion of that 
doctrine. We have entered with 
some care upon the inquiry, but are 
utterly at a loss to discover this “ he- 
terogeneous mixture;” and the early 
accounts of the Society, which have 
been long before the world, afford us 
no help in this intricate research. 

We wish that Dr. Maltby had 
throughout the whole of his publica- 
tion maintained more decisively 
those claims to candour and fairness 
which we belicve he might generally 
urge with justice. But what Is the 
purport of the declaration, that he 
‘by no means presumes to question 
the motives of the greater fart O: 
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those, who step forward to patronise 
the rising institution ‘” What reason 
has he to question the motives of the 
rest ¢ 

We think also that Dr. Maltby 
would have consulted his reputation 
for candour and fairness, by extend- 
ing some of his remarks to the op- 
ponents of the Bible Society, as well 
as to its defenders. We mean not to 
vindicate harshness, from whatever 
quarter It may proceed: but when 
Dr. Maltby next adverts to the sub- 
ject of invective, we earnestly ad- 
vise him to begin with those who 
jirst set the example ; who gave 
currency to accusations, which no- 
thing but extreme ignorance, united 
to extreme irritation, could induce 
any man to advance; and who stig- 
matized the friends of the Society, as 
if they were influenced by some of 
the worst motives which can operate 
upon the human mind. We will 
not pollute our pages by supplying 
him with specimens; but when he 
next fancies himself to be “assailed 
with acrimonious rebuke,’’? we would 
request him to examine, whether 
these imaginary assailants are not in 
truth acting on the defensive; whe- 
ther the darts, which are flung from 
the camp of those who are friendly 
to the “rising institution,” are not 
partly in return for the poisoned ar- 
rows which have been shot against 
themselves. 

It is time that the weapons of hos- 
ulity should be laid aside. No wish 
has ever been shewn by the advo- 
cates of the Bible Society to injure 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge; and it would have spar- 
ed much pain to the friends of both, 
ifthe same spirit of forbearance and 
respect had been shewn by their op- 
ponents. Butas these have in every 
instance been the aggressors, We can- 
not but rejoice that in every instance 
they have been defeated; and that 
they have unwittingly built up the 
cause, which it was their hearty in- 
tention to destroy. 


We would earnestly lift our “voice to 
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actual state of this nation, and of the world 
around us, we can spare neither of them. 
May they sit therefore in council together 
at home, and go forth hand in hand to 
evangelize the nations. May they arise 
upon our horizon, that in effect, which the 
twin stars were in the myt:ology of the 
heathen, signs of peace and deliverance, 


“¢ ——__ Quorum simul alba nautis, 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitaius humor : 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 
Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit.” 
Cu vuingham, pp. 5, 6. 





Sixth Report of the Directors of the 
African Institution, read at the 
Annual General Meeting on the 
25th March, i812. To which are 
added, an Afiftendix and a List of 
Subscribers. London, Hatchard. 
1812. Price 2s. 8vo. pp. 185. 


In our Review of the preceding Re- 
port of this excellent institution 
(vol. for 1811, p. 428), we entered 
so largely intothe discussion of some 
important questions connected with 
the progress of its grand design of 
ameliorating the condition of the Af- 
rican race, that we shall have little 
more to do on the present occasion, 
than to make our readers acqucinted 
with the main facts which have been 
brought to light by the publication 
now before us. 

The first fact which meets us, is 
one of the most melancholy descrip- 
tion. The Slave Trade, under the 
protection of the Portuguese and 
Spanish flags, is said to have revived 
to a most enormous extent; and it 
is calculated, on data which hive the 
appearance of being correct, that in 
the year 1810, no bess than from se- 
venty to eighty thuusand Africans 
were Carried from the coast cf Afri- 
ca into a state of bondage on the 
American continent. The actors in 
this tragedy, it is true, are many of 
them the subjects of Great Britain 
and America, and neither Spaniards 
nor Portuguese; but then it is the 
Hag of Portugal, or of Spain, which 
screens them from detection and pu- 
pishment, and which frustrates the 
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effecting his ijiberation trom this 
state. The Honourable William 
Wryily, the Attorney-General of the 
Bahama Islands, hus been equally 
strenuous In forwarding the views of 
the Institution, and in advocating the 
cause of ihe oppressed ; and it is one 
of the most gratifying circumstances 
which have attended the formation of 
the African Institution, that it seems 
to have cailed forth and embodied the 
best energies of the friends of the 
friendless in ali parts of the world. 

The following snecdote merits to 
be inserted at length. 


“In the midst, however, of the evils with 
which a near view of the West Indies 
brings them acquainted, the Directors 
feel a pleasure in recording the following 
instance of humane and liberal conduct. 

About fourteen years ago, Daniel Hill, 
Esq. of Antigua, purchased from a slave 
ship a negro slave of the name of Moham- 
med. Discovering him to have been above 
the common class in his own country, and 
to have acquired a considerable share of 
Arabic literature, he was led to treat bim 
with particular indulgence. Mohammed 
manifested a strong attacliment to the Mo- 
hammedan religion, and his master paid the 
utmost attention to the religious scruples 
of his slave. Atlength Mr Hill resolved 
to grant him his liberty, and to procure for 
him the means of returning to his own coun- 
try. Mohammed arrived at Liverpool, in 
the month of June last, recommended to 
the care of Mr Shand of that place, under 
whose roof be remained during a stay of 
two or three months in England. An ap- 
plication having been made on behalf of this 
stranger to the Directors, they were in- 
duced to be at the expense of conveying 
him to Goree, which was the nearest point 
to the residence of his family; and they 
furnished him with letters to Major Chis- 
holm, the governor of that place, and a 
member of this Institution, on whose good 
offices in Mohammed’s favour they confi- 
dently rely.” pp. 14, 15. 


This man arrived in safety at 
Goree. and was conveyed, through 
the kindness of Major Chisholm, to 
his native home. 

it appears from the Report, that 
the Indigo manufactured at Sierra 
Leone is found to be quite as yvod in 
its quality as that which was brought 
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from the East Indies when its cul. 
ture there first commenced; and 
directions have been furnished b 
the Board, which are likely to im- 
prove its quality. The hemp pro- 
duced from the leaves of the palm 
tree still proves, on a repeution of 
the former experiment, to be con- 
siderabiy stronger than the Russian 
hemp: and the sunn plant of Bengal, 
from which a valuable species of 
hemp is also obtained, 1s found to 
thrive in Africa. 

The following account of Mr. 
Mungo Parke will only serve to 
sharpen the desire which 1s general- 
ly felt to be possessed of his promised 
Journal. 


“The last accounts received from this 
distinguished traveller, were dated from 
Sansanding, on the river Niger. He then 
transmitted to the Secretary of State the 
journal of his proceedings down to that 
period. This journal has been received ; 
and the substance of it, which is highly in- 
teresting, the Directors have obtained leave 
from Governmen: to publish. 

‘In a former Report, it was mentioned 
that Governor Maxwell, who then com. 
manded at Senegal, had sent a native Mo- 
hammedan, of the name of Isaac (the 
same man who had accompanied Mr. Park, 
as guide, to Sansanding), into the interior, 
in order to procure some correct account 
of his fate. This man returned to Senegal 
after an absence of about twenty months, 
and made a written report of his proceed- 
ings to Governor Maxwell. A translation 
of this report has been forwarded by Go- 
vernor Maxwell to the Board, and it is in- 
tended to publish the substance of it, along 
with Mr. Park’s journal. Inthe mean time, 
thev have thought it right to lay before the 
meeting an extract from that part of it 
which gives an account of the fate of Mr 
Park. 

“ Isaac had accompanied Mr. Park, as 
his guide, as far as Sansanding, on the 
Niger. He then quitted hira, after having 
procured another guide, of the name oi 
Amadee-Fatouma, who agreed to accom- 

anv Mr. Park to the confines of Haoussa. 

‘Isaac found this man at Sansanding, and 
from him he received a detailed account ot 
Mr. Park’s proceedings from the time of his 
embarking, at Sansanding, on board a large 
schooner-rigged canoe, in which he had 
undertaken to navigate the Niger to its 
mouth, until the period of his parting with 
him, which was a day or two after they had 
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reached the kingdom of Haoussa. The nar- 
rative of Amadce-Fatouma then proceeds 
as folio Ws 

«* Next day Mr. Park departed, and I 
slept in the village (Yaour), Next morning 
Iwentto the king, to pay my respects to 
him. On entering the house, I found two 
men, who came on horseback. They were 
cent by the chief of Yaour They said to 
the hing, ‘' We are 
your to lei you know, that the white men 
went away, Without gi ving you or him (the 
clict) any thiag = They have a great many 
things with them, and we have received no- 
thig from them: and this Amadee-Fatou- 
ma, now before you, ts a bad man, and has 
like vse made a fool of you both.” dhe king 
im: -eCsatcly ordered me to be put in irons, 
which was accordingly doae, and every thing 

Thadtaken froni me Some were for killing 
me, and some for preserving my life. The 
next morning, early, the king sent an army 
gavilluge called Boussa, near the river’s 
site. There is before this village a rock 
across the whole breadth of the river. QOne 
parti the rock is very highs there is there 
4 har ge opening in that rock, in the form 
of a door, which is the onlv passage for the 
wacer to pass through: the tide current is 
here very sirong. The ar iny went and took 
possession of the lop of this opening. Mr. 
Park came there after the army had posted 
itsclf: he, nevertheless, attempted to pass. 
The people began to attack him, throwing 
lanes, pikes, arrows, and stones. Mr. Park 
defended himself for a long time ; two of his 
slives, at the stern of the canoes, were kil- 
led. ‘hey threw every thing they had in 
the canoe into the river, and kept firing; 
but being overpowered by numbers and fa- 
tigue, and unable to keep up the canoe 
against the current, and no probability of 
escaping, Mr. Park tock hold of one of the 
white men, and jumped into the water. 
Martin did the same ; and they were drown- 
edin the stream in attempting to escape 


; 


The only slave remaining in the buat, see- 


ing the natives persist in throwing Weapons 
atthe canoe, stood up, and said to them, 
“ Stop throwing, now you see nothing in 
the canoe, and nobody but myself; there- 
fore cease. Take me and the canoe, but 
dowt kill me.’ They took possession of 
the ¢ cane and the man, and carried them 
tothe king. 


ey was kept in irons three months. 


The king then released me, and gave mea 
tema le slave’ I immediately went to the 


els 


lave taken in the canoe, who told me in 
What manner Mr Park and all of them 
had died, and what [ have related above’ 
“The Directors do not take upon them 
‘0 fix the degree of credit which is due to 
Christ. Observ. No. 131. 
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statements contained in this journal. On 
that pomt they must leave every one to 
form his own judgment.” pp. 21—24. 


The Directors have given a short 
account of Captain Paul Cuffee, with 
whom during his stay in this country 
they had opportunities of personal 
communication, us proving the ca- 
pacity of the African to fill the same 
place with the European in civil 
society: but as in the Appendix to 
our last volume we have imserted 
life of this individual, it will be un- 
necessary to detain our readers with 
any extracts from this part of the 
teport. We omit likewise many 
other particulars in the Report, 
which, had we had room, we should 
willingly have noticed ; and proceed 
to the Appendix, which contains a 
large muss of curious end interest- 
ing information. ‘The first extract 
we shail give, is the “ Case of the 
Aveni,’? an American vessel: it Is 
intended to exemplify the nature of 
those contrivances by which British 

American property, embarked In 
the Slave Trade, is disguised us Spa- 
Portumuese. What foi.ows 
is taken from the instructions given 
by the American merchant to the 
master and part owner, a native of 
scotiand, dated Charicston, 17th May, 
1810, 


nish or 


« The voyage on which we have jointly 
embarked, and which is now left te your 
discretion, is of a very delicate nature, and 
requires the greatest prudence and discre- 
tion. In order to qualify the Agent to bring 
a cargo from the coast, it will be necessary 
to put her under Portuguese colours « this, 
with the assist: ance of Messrs. Sealy, Roach, 
and ‘looie, of Bahia, for whom I enclose 
you a letter of introduction, you will easily 
be able to effect They will procure for 
you some honest Portugue se merchant, 
who, for a small sum, shall undertake all 
that is necessary forowners todo. A Cap- 
tain of colour, one officer, and part of the 
crew, In compliance with the laws, must be 
Portugeese ; but the Portuguese captain, 
ut the same time that he must be instructed 
by the pretended owner, to appear for him 
on all ocexsions in protecting the ship and 
property, must also be instructed not to 
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interfere with the navigation of the ship, 
except at your request ; and he must be put 
entirely under your orders. As you shall 
have to grant a bill of sale for the brig, 
when she is apparently sold, you must be 
very cautious to take a counter bill of sale ; 
und again, as collateral security, a bottomry 
bond on the vessel for 10,000 dollars, with 
a power of attorney from the sham owner 
to you, to seil and dispose of her ni any 
manner you shall think proper. 1 would 
wisi vou, besides, to take a very strony de- 
Claration in writing, witnessed by Sealy, 
Roach, and Toole, that the sale made by 
vou is merely fictitious; that the cargo and 
he r earnings are bona fide your property ; 
“which declaration must be couched so as to 
be a perfect qiuit claim from him and his 
licivws for ever.” 

“Itis very essential that none of your 
people, except these who are to stay with 
vou, should bave the least suspicion of your 
future plan: I would recommend, therefore, 
that before vou enter on any of your trans- 
actions, vou would see these people out of 
the country, that they cannot come and talk 
here of what you have done. | w ould rather 
lose some little time, nor would [mind some 
little expense, to get rid of them cleverly. 
The ship’s log-book should afterwards be 
kept in Portuguese : no English writing, 
touching the vovage, should be on board: 
the fewer entrics in the leg-book the bet- 
ter, to be done uivler your eves. She should 
nave no colours but Portuguese on board; 
vour pres cnt flag thrown away when the 
bones is sold, and all the papers sent back 
(under cover) to me: your register, how- 
ever, you had better brin iy back y yourself.” 
Pp. 36. of. 

This vessel sailed from Cabenda 
onthe Ist of January, 1811, with 275 
slaves on board; and had been at sea 
twenty days, when the slaves rose, 
and, after a severe struggle, in which 
30 of them were kiiled, took posses- 
sion of the vessel, forcing the captain 
and crew into a_ boat, Into which, 
however, with an unexampled de- 
grec of forbearance and generosity, 
they put some provisions and water. 
What became of the boat has not 
transpired. [t was four months be- 
fore the vessel regained the coast of 
Africa, the course of the trade winds 
beine adverse to her return thither; 
and the provisions on board falling 
short, the greater part of the Africans 
perished from hunger. Only eighty- 
jive remained alive when the vessel 
was brought to Sicrra Leone. What 
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a mass of wretchedness has this one 


slave adventure produced ! 

In the Report of the Commission- 
ers of African Inquiry, a great part of 
which is inserted in the Appendix, 
we meet with much important infor- 
mation, We were particularly struck 
with that part of it in which, speak- 
ing of the great number of Africans 
that had been brought to Sierra 
Leone for adjudication, and there re. 
leased from siavery, they state as fol- 
lows : 


* A considerable number of the nearest 
and dearest kindred, husbanus and wives, 
parents and chiidren, brothers and sisters, 
who had been kidnapped or stolen at vatri- 
ous times, and put on board diferent ves- 
sels, have been thus unexpectedly restored 
to each other at Sierra Leone ; and whien. 
ever any of them have desired to return 
to their own country, and such return has 
been deemed practicable, they have been 
allowed to do so; being first provided with 
a paper under the hand and seal of the go- 
vernor, certifying that they are to be consi- 
dered as his people and under his pretec- 
tion, which is looked upon, according to the 
customs and law of Africa, to be a sufficient 
security against further molestation, 

* All thé people thus returning home, 

Must naturally be more than ever the ene- 
mies of slavery, as they cannot fai, in the 
last few eventful months of suffvring and 
liberation, to have acquired some new ideas 
of freedom, which will of course be gradu- 
ally diffused amongst their friends; and 
seeing that allwhite men are not their cne- 
mies, but that one European nation consi- 
ders the Slave Trade as unlawful, and is 
determined, if possible, to put an end to it, 
the natives may by degrees feel some en- 
couragement to liberate themselves from 
this horrible thraldom.” p. 69. 


Some valuable African memoran- 
da, by the late Governor Ludlam, 4 


name justly dear to every friend ot 


Africa, follow the Report of the Com- 
missioners. The following extract 
from an account given by that gen- 
tleman of a tribe of Africans called 
Kroomen, residing near Cape Pal- 
mas, will afford some idea of the en- 
tertainment which is provided fot 
them in this part of the Appendix. 


‘The indifference of Kroomen to Europea 
arts and European comforts, made me once 
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think them a very dull race of men, to say 
the least’ 1 was struck wien I first came 
to Africa with the diferent manner in which 
«a Krooman and a Mandingo man (a Mo- 
hammedan) viewed an English clock. It 
was a new thing to both of them. The 
Krooman eyed tt atteatively for about a 
minute, but with an unmoved countenance, 
and then walked away to look at something 
else, without saying a word. ‘The Mandin- 
guman couid not sufficiently admire the 
equal and constant motion of the pendulum; 
his attention was repeatedly drawn to it ; 
he made ail possible inquiries as to the cause 
of its a ; he renewed the subject next 
moinng, and could hardly be persuaded 
that ne pendulum had continued to “walk,” 
as he called ii, all night. In general, i think, 
the case is nearly the same. ‘hey have 
little ov no curtosity about things which are 
of no use in their own cuuntry; they are 
eareless about our comforts and luxuries ; 
none of them have been rendered necessary 
by habit, and they would often be inconsist- 
ent with the principal objects of their pur- 
suit. But Kroomen are sufficiently acute 
and observant where the occasion cails their 
minds into action; but it is rather from a 
general view of their character and conduct 
that I say this, than from particu'ar sneci- 
mens of ingenuity. They have not the use 
of letters, and will not permit their children 
tolearn; they talk miserably bad English : 
living by daily labour, which is paid for in 
E uropean eouds, they have no occasion for 
manufactures of ‘their own. Thev have but 
few opportunities, — of displaying 
neculiar talents They make tieir own 
canoes, several of their impleme nts of ol 
culture, and seme trifling musical instru 
ments: | know not of any thing else wor- 
~ ofnotice. LT ought no: to omit, howev- 
, that they sometimes plead in their own 
deh fence with much art. The evidence 
against one of the very last Fexamined on a 
charre of theft was so strong, tiat few men 
would have had the boldness to deny the 
charce Lhe culprit, however, began a 
lone speech with expressing his sorrow Chat 
Twas + not born a Krooman, and proceeded 
to enlarge on the supe rior ability T should in 
that case have possessed to distinguish be- 
iween truth and falsehood, in ull cases 
wherein Kroomen were concerned; not 
orettings the security against deception 
which L might possibly have obtained by 
means of those fetishes of which white men 
knew not the valuc nor the use. Had I 
possessed but these advantages, I should 
have known, he argued, how much more 
safely | might rely on his veracity than on 
lithe evidence produced againet t him ; al- 


though it was backed by te unfortunate 
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circumstance of the stolen goods being 
found in his possession. ‘The substance o1 

his defence was, that he had fairly purchas- 
ed the goods, not knowing them to be stolen; 
and that Kroomen, whom he named, were 
witnesses of the transaction, though for 
private reasons they would not speak. His 
ruilt was clear: but, had he possessed a 
tolerable pre le would have bad 
some chance of escaping with a timid jury. 

He had been tricd once or ‘twice before, 
and acquitted ” pp. 99—101. 


A considerable portion of the Ap- 
pendix is occupied by the Corres- 
pondence of a Mr. John Kizell with 
the Governor of Sierra Leone, de- 
tailing his negotiations with the 
chiets in the river Sherbro, to whom 
the Governor had sent him, in the 
hope of inducing them to concur in 
measures for effectually abolishing 
the Slave Trace in that district. 
Kizell is one of the negro colonists 
of Sierra Leone. He was originally 
the son of a chief in this very river 
Sherbro. He was carried, when 
about twelve years of age, asa slave, 
to North America; but obtained his 
freedom by joining the British s:and- 
ard during the American war. A! 
Nova Scotia he acquired so much 
knowledge of letters as to be able to 
read and write; and since he has re- 
sided at Sierra Leone he ts stated to 
have untformly maintained an exce!- 
lent characte We give the tollow- 
ing extract from the communications 
of this African CHVOV, aS a PATE spc- 
cimen of diplomatic simplicity. 

“TV took this opportunity of talhing to the 
cliets on the S! ive Trade. Itold u 1€ mn that 
the blood of Gieir people cried against the 
and that God hal heard it. The had Kit 
ed the poor of the land; the people that 
should work the 


to fill their bellies. 


land; and had sol 
All their peas 


gone or going to other countries, “They al- 
) . 7 } 
lowed the Siave ‘Trace to stop ) their ears, 


and blind their eyes: fora litUe rum and 
tobacco they allowed their peapie to be cai- 
ried off, and said nothing. LTthen told them 
of their bad ways towards their wives, whom 
they had when they were vouny, by whom 
also they had chitdren: but whom, when 
they eet a little old, they will accuse of be- 
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ing witches, soas to get rid of them to 
make room for young women; of these, 
some chiefs had thirty, some twenty, some 
fifteen, some ter, some more or leas. Then 
they called themselves great men. And if 
any of the young men were caugh’ with 
their wives, he must be sold; and if any 
of his family compl: uned, all of them were 
hike ly to be suld too. ‘Lhey all knew this to 
be the truth 
poisoning peowle with red water: 
Way or another, they made away with their 
people. 1 told them to look at Tasso: ail 
the young people of that place had been 
sold: the town was now broken up, and had 
none but old people init. As { spoke, they 
all bung down their heads, ‘hey said, 
“ All vou say is the truth ; we can say no- 
thing against it” Then I said they must 
leave off these practices. They said, ‘They 
knew that the Kings of England and Sher- 
bro were friends in the old time; the old 


* soyin one 


people had told them so; but the King of 


England had thrown them away, and has 
sent his ships to buy them, although the 
agreement was, that they were not to be 
sold, as they were liis people.’ 

“The next day I went to take a walk 
with one of my boys, and was surprised to 
see so many coflec trees near the town. 
Some places were entirely covered by them 
¥ pulic dup three plants, dnd carried them to 
the town: Tasked whatit was? They said 
it was allover their country — I then told 
them it was cotice. hey said, Vhey did 
not know it: they can get plenty of it in the 
season. Ltold them if they would get a 
house full of it, | would buy it of them, 
Four days after, some people came from the 
upper country (ihe mrterio r) tosce me. I 
began to talk about the coffee. They said, 
i must goand shewitto them When I 
had done this. they said, a rin it was 
nothing valuable; if was in thei couniry 
also, and they used it to feace their planta- 
tions: it was all over Un neers ; at some 
places nothing else was to be seen. 

‘“*] was glad to find that there wes an- 
other trace which might be putin the room 
of the Slave Trade, and whieh might not lie 
in the hands of the white traders and the 
chiefs. The cofice trade is fit for women 
and hoys, so that the poor women and the 
young people may get money as well as the 
ehiets ; for at present they and the white 
slave traders keep the country under, be- 
cause they can ge t couds, and the rest can- 


oc # Thecom monorderxiin Afries, forthe 


trial of crimes, is an jafusion of the ‘tak oft 


a certain tree called Red Water ‘This is 
drunk by such accused persons as deny their 
guilt, and according to the effect produced 
by itthey are declared guilty or not guilty.” 


They had also a bad way of 


not. I have heard them (the traders) Say, 
that the natives are their money. 1 was 
concerned to think that there was no man 
to be found among them who had the wel- 
fare of this country and people at heart, to 
observe what is in it, and what it will pro- 
duce, instead of taking the natives and car. 
ryiney them to the European tslands to raise 
coflee, which is the natural plant of Africa, 
Her people are « cairied aff to raise coffee to 
supply the markets of Europe, when they 
might as well get it from Aitce, if the 
people were but directed what to do. But 
J thank Almighty God for his over-rul- 
ing power; he does all things in their 
season; and this is the time he has ap. 


poited in which to rouse the great men of 


England, and to put it in their hearts to 
consider the human race May the Al.- 
mighty God incline them to persevere ; for 
these men of sin would wish to keep the 
black people in slavery, and their mines in 
darkness, so that they should enjoy neither 


the good. of this world, nov the happiness of 


the world to come.” pp. 12i, 122. 

The Appendix closes with the 
judgement of Sir William Scott in 
the case oi a vessel called the Don- 
na Mariana, which was beard by him 
on an appeal from the Vice-Admi- 
ralty court of Sierra Leone. This 
ship had belonged to Samuel Mac- 
dowal and Co. of Liverpool, who 
sent ber, under the command of one 
Vauralst, to Pernambuco, whence, 
after the form of a sale to a Portu. 
guese merchant, she went, under 
the command of the same Vauralst, 
with a cargo on board assorted for 
the Slave Trade, to the coast of Af- 
vica.  Ilere she was taken, just as 
she was proceeding to commence 
her traffic. Sir W. Scott confirmed 
the sentence of condemnation which 
had been pronsunced by the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, observing, that he 
had little doubt that this was in fact 
a Lritish owned vessel, and that the 
usserted transfer was only coloura- 
bie; the Portuguese disguise having 
been assumed for the mere purpose 
of protecting the property of British 
merchants in a traffic in which it was 
not lawful for them to engage. 

We have been under the necessi- 
tv of omitting much, which we are 
persuaded would interest cur read- 
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ers. We must, however, refer them 
for farther particulars to the Report 
itseif, which is sold at a very low rate. 
One very gratifying piece of intel- 
Jigence, not Contained in the Report, 
has just reached us, and we hasten 
to communicate it. A Jaw entirely 
abolishing the Slave ivade has been 
pas ed by the new government in the 
Rio Piata. A similar law was enact- 
ed about two yeers ago by the revo- 
lutionary government of the Carac- 


737 


cas. Such facts prove incontestibly 
that the Spanish Government can de- 
rive no plea from the apprehended 
disaffection of its colonies (with the 
exception, perhaps, of Cuba) to jus- 
tify its refusal to prohibit the carrying 
on of this trafhe by Spanish subjects, 
or under the Spanish flag. 

The funds of this instetution, we 
are sorry to say, are still very dispro- 
portionate to the extent and impor- 
tance of its objects. 
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new work by Mrs. H. 
entitled “ Christian Mo- 
gals 377° Sis Philip Warwick’s Memoirs of 
he Regi of Charles 1. with a Continua- 
tion to ihe Restoration of Charles IL; with 
Annotations ;—Particulars of the Life of a 
Dissenting Minister, with occasional Re- 
Hectrons, illustrative of the Education and 
professional State of the Dissenting Clergy, 
aad of the Character and Manners of the 
Uissenters in general;—A new edition of 
the Life and Praphecies of Merlin ;—Pro- 
phetie Records of the Christian Era, Sa- 
cred, Moral, and Political, by the Kev. R. 
Ciarke ;—Studies in History, Part 1. con- 
taming an abridged History of Greece, 
vag moral and religious Reflections, by 
the Rev, T. Morrell, of St. Neots ;—A po- 


| pular Survey of the Reformation and fun- 
p damental Doctrines of the Church of Eng- 


} by Mr Custance ;— 


“id, The Lives of the Puritans, by the ev. 
B. Brook, of Tutbury, in 3 vols 8vo. 
’reparing tor publication: (By subscrip- 
tion) A History of the House of Commons 
of Great Britain and Irela: id, from the ear- 


| lest Period to the present Time. 


An application to Parliament is intended 
{0 be made, next session, to form a new 
street from Pall Mall, opposite Carlton 
Mouse, to the south end of Portland Place, 
“the width of 100 feet. It is to run at 
‘ight angles with Pall Mall 
The tesselated pavement discovered in 
Stl, at Bignor, in Sussex, was covered 
With earth to preserve it during last win- 

It has been lately opened again, and 
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the surrounding land dug up, for the pur- 
pose of further discovery. A series of apart- 
ments are new exposed, all paved with 
beautiful Mosaic, the most of it in the high- 
est state of preservation, andexhibiting, per- 
haps, the best specimen of the kind in this 
country. The various figures are well de- 
fined and delineated ; some of them very 
beautiful, particularly an eagle with Gany- 
mede, a pheasant, a dolphin, and some 
others. Walls are erecting on the ancient 
foundations, the ruins furnishing materials, 
so that the plan of the building may be to- 
lerably traced. It no doubt has been the 
villa of some of the Roman generals, the 
chief city of the Regni, Chichester, where 
Vespasian fixed his head-quarters, bemg 
within a few miles, and the ancient Roman 
road thence to London crossing the South 
Downs directly in front of the edifice. The 
surrounding scenery is very romantic, and 
must have been always interesting, The 
destruction may be dated from that of many 
other monuments of the power and splen- 
dour of the Romans at one time in this 
country, from the barbarous invasion of the 
Saxons under the ferocious Ella, who, irri- 
tated with the formidable opposition he met 
at Chichester, ravaged it and ihe surround. 
ing country with fire and sword with the 
most unrelenting fury. So completely had 
time effaced all appearance of former habi- 
tation, that the same family have ploughed 
the field every year for thirty years past, 
without the remotest suspicion of the trea- 
sure it contained, till last autumn the 
ploughshare came in contact with one of 
tle large stones of the building. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the Sanctification of the 
Lord’s Day. By the Rev. James Rudge, A. 
B. Curate and Lecturer of Limchouse. Is. 

Examination of Dr. Marsh’s Answer to 
ali the Arguments in Favour of the British 
and Foreign-Bible Society. By J. Otter 2s. 

Considerations on the Life and Death of 
Abel, &c. By Bishop Horne, 18mo. 2s 

Contemplations of an ancient Layman on 
the Christian System. By 1. Bradney. 18mo. 
Ws, 6d. 

Sermon before the Anniversary of the 
Royal Humane Society, April 19, 1812, at 
St. Andrew’s, Holbura. By the Rev. I. 
Garrow. ls. 6d. 

Sermon, January 22 1812, at the Parish 
Church of St Andrew Wardrobe. By the 
Rev. J. Horne. 1s. 

A Reformed Communion Odice for the 
Administration of the Christian Eucharist, 
eommonly called the Lord’s Supper 2s. 6d. 

Simpson’s Plea for the Deity of Jesus, and 
the Doctrines of the ‘Trinity; with a Life 
ofthe Author. By E. Parsons, Svo. 12s. 

The Cottage Library, in 4 vols. i2mo. 16s, 

Legislative Authority of Revealed Grace. 
By James Bennet cr. 8vo. 7s. 

Attempt towards a New Historical and 
Political Explanation of the Book of Reve- 
lation. By W. Brown. 8vo. 8s 

The Second Exodus; or Reflections on 
the Prophecies of the Last Times, fulfilled 
by late Events and now fulfilling, by the 
Scourge of Popery, in Preparation for the 
Ending of the Indignation, and the Con- 
version and Restoration of Israel. By the 
Rev. W. Ettrick, M. A. late Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Vol. LIL 8vo. 7s. 

Ecclesiastical Researches; or Philo and 
Josephus proved to be the Historians and 
Apoiogists of Christ, of his Followers, and 
of the Gospel. By John Jones. 8vo. 12s. 

Here followeth the Coppie of the Rea- 
soning which was betwixt the Abbote of 
Ciosraguell and Jolin Knox, in Mayboill, 


+--+ re 


concerning the Masse, in the year of God, 
a thousand five hundred thre score and 
two yeires. Imprinted at Edinburgh, by 
Robert Lekpreuik, and are to be soid at his 
hous in the Netherbow., Cum _ priuilegio, 
1563. Reprinted 1812: Biack letter, from 
types cast on purpose, at private expense, 
Small quarto. Lés 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Peculiar of the Deanery of Hereford, July 
30 By George Gretton, D D. Dean of 
Hereford. Is. 6d. 

Ane Oratioune, set furth be Master Quin. 
tine Kennedy, Commendator of Crosragtell, 
ye yerr of Gode 1561. Black ietter: from 
the original Ms. in the Auchinleck library, 
Small quarto. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Reciter; a Work particularly adapt. 
ed for Schools ; consisting of Pieces moval, 
religious, and sacred, in Verse and Prose, 
By the Kev E. Ward. 12mo 7s 

‘A Brecfe Memoriall of the Life and 
Death of Dr James Spottiswood, Bishop 
of Cloghber in Ireland, and of the Lab, rinth 
of ‘Troubles he feli into in that Kingdom, 
and the Manner of the unhappy Accident 
which brought such ‘Troubles upon him. 
Published from a Manuscript in the Auch- 
inteck Library. Small 4to 10s 6d sewed. 

Tirocinium Medicum; oer a Dissertation 
on the Duties 0! Youth apprenticed to the 
Medical Profession. By W. Chamberlaine, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and Fellow of the Medical Society of Lon- 
don. 7s, 

Outlines of a Course of Natural Pinloso- 
phy. Part I. By Jobn Piayfair, F. R. 5. 
London and Edinburgh, Professor of Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Vol. I. Qs. 

Burke’s Works. Vol. V. 4to. 12. 19s 62. 

Few plain Questions and Observations on 
the Catholic Emancipation. By W. Brom 
ley. Is. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 
Tie First Report of the National Society 
for promoting the Education of the Poor, i: 
the Principles of the Estavlished Church, 
has been published; and we rejoice to wit- 
ness the great and successful efforts which 
it has made to accomplish its object. About 
16,0002, are stated to have been raised by 


the Central Society in London, and upwards 
of 24.0002. by the Diocesan and District S0- 
cieties that are united with it. The large- 
ness of this contribution, the fruit of only 4 
few months’ exertion, sufficiently marks ihe 
mighty power ef the engine which has thus 
been erected. Besides the whele bench of 
Bishops, upwards of one hundred lay Loras 
of the first consideration ia the kingdom 
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have become members of this association, 
Under these circumstances, we trust that 
they will not confine their views to what any 
one society (whatever number of affiliated 
societies may be joined to it) can accom- 
plisn; but that they will at once go to the 
Legislature with a plan for educating the 
yo , witch shall embrace every parish in 
the kingdom (we had almost said, in the 
empire), and which shall enact, that wher- 
eve: there do not already exist sufficient 
means of educating the poor in the princi- 
ples of the Established Church, such means 
shall be provided, by a parish or other 
race; the whoie, being subjected by means 
of regular reports to be made to the Privy 
Couseil, to the supermtendance and obser- 
yation of the Jegisiature and the public. A 
me:sure of this Kind. while it would secure 
the means in every place of educating the 
poor im the principles of the Es:ablished 
Church, would at the same time leave ev ery 
one perfectly at liberty to pursue such a 
cowl se of education, or to form such inst- 
tutions, as he might deem eligible: and 
this, we appreliend, would take away every 
reasonable objection which could be made 
to the plan by dissenters from the establishi- 
ment. How much more efficacious would 
such a legislative act as we have suggested, 

prove, in extending and perpetuating the 
blessings of a Christian education through- 

out the.land, than all the labours of all the 
voluntary societies for instructing the poor 
inthe kingdom Supposing this plan to be 
carried into effect, then would the National 
Society be of the most essential benefit in 
sup) lying the parochial schools with school- 
masters properly initiated into the new 
methods of tuition. 

It may be necessary here to guard our- 
selves from misconception. If we are zea- 
lous for the exiension of education on the 
principles of the “ Liturgy and Catechism” 

of the Church of England, it is not because 
that church happens to be established by 
law—happens to be the national church; but 
becuuse we believe it in our conscience io 
be, without any exception, the best form of 
Chrivtianitv which is professed in the land; 
the best adapted for training both the 
young and the old to Knowledge and virtue, 
and for marshalling them inthe way to hea- 
ven, faving said thus much, we shall now 
proceed to give an abstract of the Keport. 

Having already given some account of 
the formation of this society, it will be un- 
hecessary to recur to that part of its histo- 
ty. Soon after its institution, a temporary 
school was provided at Holborn Hill for 
the reception of one hundred scholars, and 


National Society for promoting the Education of the Poor. 
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Dr. Bell’s assistance was requested in reg 

ulating it. Dr. Bell has given his aid to the 
society gratuitously, and has acted with 
ereat zeal in their service. The Commit- 
tee intended to form a number of schools in 
and near the metropolis, under their own 
superintendance ; but it was finally consi- 
dered as more eligible to confine their im- 
mediate superintendance to a large central 
school of one thousand children, projected 
in Baldwin’s Gardens (and since establish- 
ed), and to give occasional assistance and 
encouragement to other districts and pa- 
rishes. In pursuance of this plan, they had 
given 20U/.to a school in Orchard Street, 
Westminsier, with the view cf enlarging it 
so as to contain one thousand scholars, and 
were deliberating on other applications of 
a similar kind. 

The Committee specify the noble insti- 
tution of the Military Asylum at Chelsea, 
founded by the Duke of Y ork, as an exam- 
pie of the system of instruction which they 
wish to establish. And certainly it is im- 
possible to conceive an institution which is 
more admirably regulated, or which more 
exactly answers the end for which it was 
formed, the Christian education of youth, 

We were much pleased with the follow- 
ing article in the Appendix. It refers to 
applications for aid from Mr. Procter of 
Newland, and Mr. Berkin of Mitchel Dean, 
in the forest of Dean. 

“At Newland they began to erect a new 
school in June last. The chief subscribers 
to the building were the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Bishop of Gloucester, and Mr. Secre- 
tury Ryder; but tlie estimate of the expense 
far exceeded the amount of the subscrip- 
tions at thattime. Mr. Procter, however, 
was proceeding in the work with great 
zeal; and the Duke of Beaufort and Lord 
Glenbervie had promised an annual sub- 
scription towards the salary of a master. 

‘* At Mitchel-Dean a school has actually 
been built, and was opened on the Ist of 
January last. The building was undertaken 
by Mr. Berkin, at the first, at his own risk. 
He has since been assisted by his private 
friends, and in particular by a liberal dona- 
tion from the Duke of Beaufort, who has 
also promised an annual subscription. But 
a considerable proportion of the expense 
still rests upon Mr. Berkin himself. 

“ An estimate may be formed of the good 
likely to be produc e2 by these schools from 
the information which has been furnished 
by this zealous promoter of the education 
of the poor. At the first opening of his 
new school he had 140 scholars, and the 
number bas since increased to 350. Wher 
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quarter dollar. Their officers are, a presi- 
dent, two vice-presidents, a secretary, three 
deputy secretaries, a treasurer, two chap- 
lains, two physicians or surgeons, two at- 
torneys or counsellors, one marsbal, four 
orderly marshals, one standard-bearer, six 
bunner-bearers, one librarian, and thirteen 
directors. Certain pe¢uniary benefits are 
to be enjoyed by sick or aged members, and 
by their widows or orphans. A library is 
to be formed by voluntary contributions of 
the members or others. A committee is 
appointed to use means to obtain employ 
for members wanting business, and to place 
children apprentices. Medals are to be 
given for compositiens on various subjects, 
and for articles of rare workmanship ; and 
such encouragement aflorded * to all reli- 
gious, humane, literary, manufacturing, 
commercial, agricultural, and speculative 
establishments, as may conduce to increase 
the wealth, respectability, knowledge, num- 
bers, public influence, durability, and indis- 
soluble union of this association, provided 
that all establishments so encouraged shall 
be under the management, direction, and 
control of this association, entirely and per- 
petually, and of no other.’’* 

This society was incorporated by an act 
of the legislature of New York on the 8th 
of June last, and formed into a body corpo- 
rate and politic, with the usual privileges 
attached to such an incorporation ; its du- 
ration being limited to 15 years, and the 
extent of the real or personal estate be- 
longing to it being restricted to the sum of 
2,000 dollars per annum. 

We cannot contemplate this nascent in- 
stitution without a very lively interest,whe- 
ther we consider the well-earned homage 
which its designation renders to the distin- 
guished champion of the African race, or 
the proofs, and still more the promise, 
which it furnishes of their advancement in 
the social scale. We shall be anxious to 
watch and report its progress. 


MISSTONS OF THE UNITED BRETHREN. 


We have before us the Periodical Ac- 
counts of these Missions, from No, LIX. to 
No. LXIV. inclusive, from which we shall 
proceed to give such extracts as may be 
likely to interest our readers. 

1. Labrador. 

These numbers contain an account of the 
state of the Labrador missions for three 
successive years, 1810, 1811, and 1812. 
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* We must confess that we de not much 
like the grouping of the above sentence, nor 
the exclusive spirit which it manifests, 


[ Nov. 


Hopedale, Fuly 25,1810.—** We entreat 
you, dear brethren, in the most cordial 
manner, to present to the venerable British 


and Foreign Bible Society, our most fer-- 


vent thanks for their kindness towards our 
poor believing Esquimaux, in having sent 
them such a valuable present as the Gospel 
of St. John and part of that of St. Luke, 
printed in their own language. May our 
gracious Lord and Saviour richly reward 
them for it, and enable them to make known 
His saving word, by distributing it through- 
out every land and nation, to the glory of 
his redemption. When our Esquimaux are 
all at home, and we appoint a meeting to 
distribute these books, there will be great 
joy manifested among them, and many a 
prayer will arise from their very hearts in 
behalf of the Society.” 

‘‘ Our preper calling to make known the 
Gospel to the Esquimaux nation, has re- 
mained most important to us, and we have 
sought to improve every occasion to repre- 
sent to them the love of Jesus, and what He 
has done and suffered to redeem us, and to 
procure for us eternal life and happiness. 
He again granted His power to attend our 
feeble ministry. As to our EFsquimaux 
flock, we can declare with truth, that we 
have seen the most manifest proofs of the 
faithfulness of the good Shepherd, and with 
what love and patience He leads them and 
preserves them from deviating again into 
the broad way. Even when one or another 
of them lost his first love, and became, for 
atime, lukewarm, we had the joy to see 
them soon brought to reflection, and the 
love of Jesus rekindled in their hearts. On 
such occasions, they would come to us and 
weep, and lament over their indifference 
and coldness towards their Saviour, who, 
out of love to them, had suffered such b t- 
ter pains and torments, and died the death 
to save them. Weak and insufficient as 
they feel themselves, we can say of most, 
that they cleave unto, and seek grace and 
help from our Saviour. And as He becomes 
more precious to their souls, and His help 
indispensably necessary for their happiness, 
they seek more to enjoy His peace, through 
a sense of the forgiveness of their sins and 
deliverance from the power thereof. They 
delight to turn to him in prayer, and feel 
the comfort of being heard and answered. 

“Young and old have most diligently at- 
tended all the meetings of the congregation, 
and, as they often declared, never without a 
blessing. Our communion-days Were truly 
festival days to us and them; the presence 
of Jesus was most sensibly felt on these 
occasions, and many tears of thankfulness 
flowed from their eyes. During their ab- 
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sence in summer, they have regularly held 
their evening and morning worship in their 
tents. Their joy on receiving the new Es- 
quimaux hymn-books, printed and sent out 
fast year, was inexpressibly g creat, but we 
did not receive them till the 13th of March, 

from Nain. We wish our dear brethren 
had been present at the distribution, to see 
she fervent gratitude with which they were 
received. ‘hey entreated us with tears to 
express their thankfulness to their fathers 
and brethren in the East, for this present, 
and for the trouble they had in putting it in 
print; and added, that they would not for- 

get to pray to Jesus to bless them richly for 
it. Weare frequently surprised and de- 
lighted to find how the Spirit of God ex- 
plains to them more and more the spiritual 
meaning of the holy Scriptures, and of all 
the words of Christ, contained in them and 
inthe hymns, ‘They often express their 
astonishment, tbat they had so frequently 
heard and read this and the other Scripture, 

and yet never understood its real meaning 
till now.”* 

Our Esquimaux congregation consists of 
56 communicants, 12 candidates, 13 bap- 
tized, not yet communicants, 10 candidates, 
38 baptized children. In all, of 109 per- 
sons. Thirty-six un-baptized, chiefly chil- 
dren, live on our land. In all, 145 persons, 
inhabitants of Hopedale.” 

Naik, Aug. 14. 1810.—‘* At the close of 
the year 1809, 91 persons lived on our land; 
of these, 62 belong to our congregation, 
consisting of 18 communicants, 18 baptiz- 
ed, not yet communicants, 20 baptized chil- 
dren, and six candidates for baptism.” 

Narn, Sept. 26, 1811.—* Our Esquimaux 
congregation consisted, at the close of the 
year 1810, of 67 persons, 5 more than at the 
close of the last yes. Of these, 20 
communicants. WUcsides these, 48 persons, 
including children, live on our land. In all, 

115 persons; 24 more than at the close of 
last year. 

‘“ With the necessaries of life, our Esqui- 
maux have been more abundantly supplied, 
than we ever remember. Their success in 
procuring provisions last autumn was tole- 
rable, and thev have besides caught many 
sealsin nets; so that they have not only had 
a stfliciency for theirown consumption, but 
were able to assist their brethren at Hope- 





This view of the state of the congre- 
gation at Hopedale is nearly the same with 
that which is given of the c ‘ther two settle- 
ments at Nain and Okkak, so that it will be 
nnnecessary to repeat it. 


vAS 


dale, whose supplies have been but scanty. 
We ‘joined them in thanks to the Lord for 
this favour. 

“ In your kind letter you express the joy 
it would give you if the heathen, who live 
in our neighbourhood and ap see visit 
us, would hear and receive the Gospel. You 
will rejoice with us, when you learn that we 
have hepes that this will ‘be the case, and 
that a beginuing is already made. Our 
neighbours at Nokkasusuktok, who came 
frequently during the winter to trade with 
us, were reminded, both by us and our Es- 
quimaux, of the necessity of conversion ; 
and Jesus was proclaimed to them as their 
only Saviour and Redeemer. He has bless- 
ed this testimony, so that their principal 
leader removed to Nain in February last. 
This man seems to have been prepared by 
the Spirit of God for his conversion. He 
complained bitterly of the load of guilt he 
felt, on account of his sins, and expressed 
his fervent wish that our Saviour would de- 
liverhim from them. We assured hin, that, 
if he was anxious to be freed from the pow- 
er and guilt of sin, Jesus was ready and wil- 
ling te cleanse him from all unrighteous- 
ness; that He had come for this purpose 
into the world, had suffered and shed His 
blood, and died for our transgressions. We 
have good hopes of this man, and his re- 
moval hither has not failed to create much 
sensation among his neighbours; another 
family has come to us, and one to Okkak, 
Besides these, two families from the north 
are with us at present, but we are not cer- 
tain whether they will remain here or re- 
move to Okkak. Should they remain here, 
the number of our inhabitants would be in- 
creased by twenty-five souls, and conse- 
quently amount to 140 in all. For so many 
our church, which has been crowded during 
the winter, would be too small; and God 
grant that it may be too small for the souls 
who attend it with real hunger and thirst 
after salvation ; how gladly should we pro- 
pose the enlargement of it.” 

“‘ The harmony of the Four Evangelists, 
printed for us in the Esquimaux language by 
your Society, and the Gaspel according to 
St. John, presented by the Bible Society, 
were received with much joy by the Esqui- 
maux,” 

‘* We beg you to present our most grate- 
fal acknowledgments to the Bible Society 
for their w illingness to print more integral 
portions of the Holy Scriptures for us, We 
intend to translate almost the whole of the 
New Testament, in order to have it printed 
at once: it will, therefore, be some timt 
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before we can avail ourselves of their kind- 
ness.” 

Okhah, Oct. 9, 1811.—“ With regard to 
the principal object of our dwelling in this 
country, we bless the Lord that he has gra- 
ciousiy owned the preaching of the glad ti- 
dings of salvation, and accompanied it with 
power and the demonstration of His Spirit. 
Often was His presence so powerfully felt, 
that hearis andeyes overhowed. This was 
particilarly the case, when, from time to 
time, individuals have been joined to the 
church by holy baptism, and when we par- 
took of the Holy Sacrament of our Lord’s 
body and blood in fellowship with our dear 
issquimaux communicants. On such occa- 
sions we have often thought how great the 
delight of our brethren beyond the ocean 
wouid be, could they behold this congrega- 
tion gathered from among the heathen, re- 
joicing with heart and voice in God their 
Saviour, During last winter five adults have 
been baptized into the death of Jesus, and 
two became partakers of the Hoiy Commu- 
nion for the first time. Ten have been ad- 
mitted as candidates for baptism; and three, 
who had been baptized as children, have 
been solemnly received into the congrega- 
tion. Seven infants have been baptized ; 
three baptized children, and one baptized 
adult, have ended their race here below. 

** The schools of the adults and children 
have also been particularly blessed by our 
Lord, and we hepe that many of the schio- 
lars have not only advanced in learning, but 
also increased in grace. On the whole, we 
have reason to rejoice atthe growth of our 
Esqguimaux congregation in the knowledge 
of our Saviour, and their own hearts, in 
which thev have made pleasing progress, 
which it is our duty to acknowledge to our 
Saviour’s praise.” 

Obkak, Fuly 27, 1812 —** We can, thank 
God, meet your wishes, by informing you, 
that He has preserved us in health, and in 
the bonds of brotherly unanimity and love ; 
strengthened us in our labours, and vouch- 
safed to us His divine presence, both when 
assembled asa family, and when met in 
his presence together with our dear Esqui- 
maux,”” 

“There are, indeed, exceptions, but we 
can truly say, that among the very consider- 
able number of Esquimaux who live with 
us, we know of few who are not seriously 
desirous to profit by what they hear, and to 
experience and enjov themselves,that which 
they see their countrymen possess. Our 
communicants give us pleasure, for it is the 
wish of their very hearts to live unto the 
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Lord; and their conduct affords proofs of 
the sincerity of their professions ; thus, for 
example, Esquimaux sisters, who have no 
boat of their own, venture across bays some 
miles in breadth, sitting behind their hus- 
bands on their narrow kajaks, in order to be 
present atthe holy Sacrament, though at the 
peril of their lives. The baptized, and can- 
didates for baptism, also testify to us, when. 
ever they have an opportunity of speaking 
privately with us, that they seek satisfaction 
in nothing but in living to Jesus, and that 
their favourite occupation in leisure hours, 
consists in singing verses and reading in the 
books which you have sent them. ‘Their 
Christian deportment bas this natural con- 
sequence, that the Esquimaux,who live with 
them, but have not yet joined us, are excited 
to wish to become equally happy and con- 
tented. Our young people are a constant 
subject of our most earnest supplication un- 
to the Lerd, that He would reveal Himself 
to their hearts, as their Saviour; nor have 
we been without proofs, that his grace has 
reached the hearts of several of them. 

‘* The schools, which have been kept 
without interruption during the winter, have 
been well attended by diligent scholars, 
who make considerable progress in reading 
and in writing. All these blessings, which 
we can only briefly touch upon, aitord, both 
to us and you, abundant cause of the sincer- 
est thankfulness to the Lord for past fa- 
vours. We most willingly devote ourselves, 
with soul and body, to Ilis service; and if we 
may be permitted to bring one stone (how- 
ever small in comparison with His great 
work upon earth), to the building of his Je- 
rusalem below, how great will be our joy.” 

“The number of Esquimaux, who ive 
with us, amounts to 233, of whom 1i6 be- 
long to the congregation: 6 adults and 7 
children have been baptized, S admitted to 
the holy communion, 1 became candidate 
for the same, 1 was received into the con- 
sregation, 12 admitted as candidates for 
baptism, and $ re-admitted.” 

Nain, Aug. %, 1812.—‘* With respect to 
the adults,‘ we have again abundant cause 
for thankfulness, in reporting what the Lord 
has done for them in the year past. The 
greater part are advancing to a more perfect 
knowledge of themselves, and the power of 
His grace, and afford thereby a proof to 
others of the necessity of conversion. The 
schools have been attended during the past 
winter, not without blessing, to wirich the 
books printed in the Esquimaux language, 
and sent to us by you, have contributed 
much,” 
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“« We cannot precisely state the number 
of Esquimaux who dweil on our land, as 
some of them purpose removing to Okkak, 
and one family from the heathen has come 
tous. ‘The whole number may be about 150. 
As the highly respected British and Foreign 
Bible Society has again intimated their 
willingness to print part of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the Esquimaux language, we accept 
their offer with much gratitude, and shail 
send, by the return of the ship, the Gospels 
accordmg to St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
St. Luke, which our late brother, Burg- 
hardt, was still able to revise, requesting 
vou, at the same time, to salute the Society 
most cordially on our behalf, and to assure 
them of our great esteem and veneration.” 

Hopedale, Ang. 22, 1812 —* With thanks 
to Him, we are able to say, that the walk 
of most of our Esquimaux has been such as 
to give us heartfelt joy. Our Saviour has 
led them, as the good Shepherd, in the way 
of lite ev erlasting, and, by his Spirit, taught 
them to know, that, without Him, they can 
do nothing rood. They set a value upen 
the word of God, and desire, in all _ ects, 
to live more in confor mity toit. The love 
of our Saviour towards them excites their 
wonder, and they sometimes complain with 
tears, that they do not love Him, and give 
joy unto Him as they ought, for His great 
mercy vouchsafed unto them. The word of 
His cross, sufferings, and death, melts their 
hearts, and causes them truly to repent of 
and abhor sin, which nailed Hin to the 
cross, and to mourn and cry for pardon. In- 
stances of this blessed effect of the doc- 
trine of a crucified Saviour, we have seen in 
our r public Meetings, in our private converse 

i them, and inthe schools, ‘lhe latter 
have been kept with ail possible punctuality 
and diligence.” 

‘At the conclusion of the vear our con- 
rrevation consists of 88 Esquimany brethren 
and sisters, of whom 3L sve commumneants. 
One hundred and twenty-two persons lived 
have no addition from 
among the heathen, none baying resided in 

our neighbour hood.” 

We have been more copious in our ex- 

tracts from the account given of the state of 


& the Missions among the Esquimaux, $ froma 


(desire to exemplify, in a case which might 
u¢ deemed almost hopeless, the effect of 
enuine Christianity in civilizing the bar- 


. barons and elevating the base and al biect. 
’ Nor 1s this effect visible j in their 
stient in moral and religious now ledge 


advance. 


Jone, but also in the common arts of lite, 
ul in the prudence and foresight which 
lead them to guard against the occur- 
famines ta which their un- 


climate peculiarly exposes them. 
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In general, not only are their own wants 
well supplied, but they are able from their 
abundance to supply the wants of their sa- 
vage and less provident brethren. How ex- 
actly has the picture drawn by Cowper, of 
the Greenlander, been realized in this in- 
stance. 


“* The wretch whocnce sang wildly, dane’d, 
and laugh’d”— 
“Has wept a silent flood; 
Ways; 
Is sober, meek, benevolent, and pr AVS ; 
Feeds sparingly; communicates his store ; ; 
Abhors the craft he boasted of before ; 
And he that stole, has learn’d to steal no 
more. 
Well spake the prophet, 
Sing ; 
Where sprang the thorn, the spiry fir shall 
sprin 
And where 
grew 
Shall grow the myrtle anu luxuriant yew.” 
(‘To be continued.) 
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Let the desert 


connighity and rank thistles 


NORTH-EAST MIDDLESEX AUXILIARY 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A respectable meeting was held at the 
Angel Inn, Edmonton, on Tuesday, Sept. 
8, Wiiham Mellish, Esq M.P. inthe chair, 
when an Auxiliary Bible Society was form- 
ed for North-East Middlesex, comprising 
the three parisLes of Tottenham, Edmon- 
ton, and Enfield. 

The attendance of the Secretaries of the 
Parent Institution had been requested, and 
the Rev. Mr. Hughes was present, who ad- 
dressed the meeting with his usual elo- 
guence, Dr. Schwabe, minister of the Ger- 
tmaan Chapel, Goodman’s Fields, attended in 
the nei 0 d Mr. Steinkopli, the Foreion Se- 

etary, Whois at present abroad, and spoke 
with much interest and effect. The Rev. 
Mr. Owen was unavoidably absent. 

The Rev. ne on Warren, A. M. vicar of 
Edmonton, introduced a series of resolu. 
tions, containing the general plan of the 
Society, with an able speech. ‘The fullow- 
ing clergymen, dissenting ministers, and 
other gentlemen, also in succession deliver- 
ed their sentiments. The Chairman ; James 
Clarke, Fsq.; H. P.Sperling, Esq. ; Rev. 
William Thomas, and Rev. William Brown, 
of Entield; Dr. Wilkinson; Rev. S. Ben- 
nett, A. M. Vicar of Great Wakering, and 
Curate of Enfield; Rev. W. Williams, of 
Edmonton; Rev. R. P. Beachcroft, rector 
of Blunham; Kev. J. Kmight, of Poyder’s 
End, and J. G. Tatem, Esg —William Sic! 
lish, Keq. M.P. was chosen President. 
Vice Presidents are, N.Connop, Esq.3 J. 
Dickenson, Fsq.; T. Dickenson, hsq ; A 
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Hobson, Esq.; J. Meyer, Fsq.; R. Ray, 
Esq.; W. C. Shaw, Esq.; H. P. Sperling, 
Esq. ; W. Tash, Esq.; J. V. Taylor, 
Esq.; J. Walker, Esg.; and A. Wilkinson, 
Esq. M. D. The Treasurer is H. P. Sper- 
ling, Esq. The Secretaries, the Rev. D. 
Warren, the Rev. William Brown, and Mr. 
Robert Forster. 

The utmost harmony prevailed, and sub- 
scriptions were immediately entered into. 
The amount of subscriptions and donations 
already received exceed 600 pounds. 


INQUE PORTS AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


On the Ist September, a very numerous 
and respectable meeting was held at Do- 
ver, for the purpose of forming an Auxili- 
ary Bible Society for the Cinque Ports. 
The Earl of Liverpool had signitied his in- 
tention of attending the meeting and taking 
the chair, but he was prevented by the 
pressure of his official engagements. The 
Mayor of Dover, E. Thompson, Esq. pre- 
sided in his Lordship’s absence. Lord Li- 
verpool was elected the President of the 
Society, a nomination in which his Lordship 
had previously acquiesced. We have not 
been favoured with the list of vice-presi- 
dents. The speakers on the occasion were, 
the Mayor of Dover, the Rey. J. Owen, the 
Rev. Dr. Brunnmark, the Rev.Mr. Hughes, 
the Rev. Gerrard Noel, the Rev. G. Town- 
send, the Rev. Mr. Sandys, and W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq. M. P. 


GLOUCESTER AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the Booth-hall of Glouces ter, 
on the 17th of September iast, Sir G. O. 
Paul, Bart. in the chair, at which it was re- 
solved to form an Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the city and county of Gloucester. The 
chairman,in his opening speech, took occa- 
sion to read a letter from the Duke of Beau- 
fort, expressing his regret at his inability to 
attend the meeting, and wishingit the great- 
est success. The cause of the Bible Socie- 
ty was ably and snccessfully pleaded by the 
Rev. Joseph Wughes; Dr ‘Bradshaw ; W. 
Montague, Esq.; the Rev. R. Raikes; Jo- 
seph Wathen, Esq.; O. P, Wathen, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Mansfield; W_ Fry, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hensman; B. Wells, Esq ; 
the Rev. Mr. Estcourt; N. Wathen, Esq. ; 
the Rev. C. Hoare; Rev. Mr. Brown; C. 
O. Cambridge, Esq. ; the Rev, W. Bishop; 
the Rev. Mr. Barker; the Rev. Dr. Win- 
ter; the Rev. Mr. Burgh; the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams ; the Rev. Mr. nah the Rev, 
Mr. Cowan; Mr. W. I’. Lloyd; the Rey. 


Mr. Prowell; J. de Visme, Esq ; and the 
Rey. Mr. Cunningham. The Dukes of 
Norfollz and Beaufort were appointed pre- 
sidents :—the Earlof Bathurst ; Lord Du- 
cie; the Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst; Sir 
G. U. Paul, Bart. ; Sir B. W Guise, Bart, ; 

Sir C. Cockerell, Bart.; C. Coddringt ton, 
Esq. M P.; C. H. Tracy, Esq. M. P.; M. 
H. Beach, Esq. M.P.; H.H. Molyneux, Esq, 
M. P.; and R. Morris, Esq. M. P. vice. 
presidents :—J.Turner, Esq. ; M. Stephens, 
Esq ; and W. Fendal], Esq. treasurers :— 
and the Kev. R. Raikes; W. Montague, 
Esq.; and the Rev. W. Bishop, secreta. 


ries. 


PORTSMOUTH BIBLE ASSOCIATION, 


A Bible Association has been formed at 
Portsmouth, under the title of ‘the Ports- 
mouth Dock Yard Penny Bible Associa. 
tion,” consisting chiefly of persons employ- 
ed in the Dock Yard. This association has 

raised 79l. 3s. 1d. during its first quarter of 
a year. 
DEMARARA. 

We mentioned on a former occasion, that 
the labours of Mr Wray, a Missionary, who 
had established himself in Demarara, had 
been interrupted by a proclamation from 
Governor Bentinck, prohibiting all meetings 
for religious worship except at times when 
it was impossible the slaves should attend. 
Mr. Wray immediately resolved on coming 
to England to lay his case before his Ma- 
jesty’ s government Lord Liverpool gave 
orders for the removal of most of the re- 
strictions which had been imposed ; and, 
in pursuance of these orders, a proclama- 
tion was issued by Genera} Carmichael, the 
Acting Governor, on the 7th of April last, 
to the following effect. 

‘Whereas I have received instructions 
from his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
to recal the Proclamation issued on the 
25th of May, 1811, and to give every aid 
to missionaries in the instruction of reli- 
gion, the Proclamation of the above date is 
hereby recalled; and the following regula- 
tions will take place from this date — 

‘* First,—It is to be understood, that no 
limitation or restraint can be enforced — 
the right of instruction, en particular es 
tates, provided the meetings for this pur- 
pose take place upon the estate, and with 
the consent and approbation of the proprie- 
tor and overseer of such estate. 

* Secondly,—As it has been represented, 
that on Sundays inconvenience might arise 
from confining the hours of meeting in cha- 
pels,or places ‘of generalresort, between sun- 
rise and sun-set, the hours of assembling 0” 
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that day shall be between five in the morn- 
ing and nine at night. And, on the other 
days, the slaves shall be allowed to assem- 
ble for the purpose of instruction, or divine 
worship, between the hours of seven and 
nine at night, on any neighbouring estate to 
that to which they belong; provided that 
such assembly takes place with the permis- 
sion of the overseer, attorney, or Manager 
af the slaves, and of the overseer, attorney, 
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or manager of the estate on which such as- 
sembly takes place. 

** Thirdly,—All chapels and places des- 
tined for divine worship, or public resort, 
shall be registered in the Colonial Secreta- 
ry’s Office ; and the names of persons offi- 
ciating in them shall be made known to the 
Governor; and the doors of the places shall 
remain open during the time of public wor- 
ship or instruction,” 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 

Lorp WELLINGYoN has been compeiled 
to raise the siege of Burgos, and to retire to 
Salamanca, on the road to which he has 
been joined by the army under Gen. Hill. 
These movements have again placed Mad- 
rid in the hands of the French. The causes 
which more immediately led to this change 
of carcumstances were the gallant resistance 
made by the garrison of Burgos, and the 
arrival of large reinforcements from France, 
enabling the army, formerly Marmont’s, 
now Souham’s, to resume offensive opera- 
tions, and tu press on Lord Wellington in 
the north; while the combined forces of 
Soult and Suchet threatened General Hill 
fiom the south. But probably the circum- 
stance Which more than any other contri- 
buted to produce the necessity of thus re- 
trograding, was the extraordinary determi- 
natin of Ballasteros not to act under the 
orders of Lord Wellington. The Spanish 
Cortes had wisely appointed his Lordship 
Generalissimo of all the armies of Spain. 
He issued his orders to Ballasteras, in the 
confidence of their being obeyed. Ballas- 
teros, instead of marching as required, re- 
mained in his position, and published an in- 
“i immMautory protest against the power con- 

srred on Lord Well: ngton, which he re- 
pi mesma as most degrading to the Spanish 
Sailasteros has been removed from 
his command, and succeeded by aman who 
seems better to understand his duty and the 
— of his country; but itis impossible 
to say that his refractory conduct may not 
eee have wrought irreparable injury to 
tle Spanish cause. His cordial co- -opera- 
tion with Lord Wellington at that particu- 
lar crisis, might have obviated the necessity 
of the retreat towhich he has been compe ‘J. 
ied, and might have prese ‘rved the Spanish 
capital from being again soiled with the 
iy of a French force. However i 


‘Dose, it must unquestionably have had : 
Most malign effect on the course of opera- 
ns, to Gnd a whole army, 


on whose aid 


reliance had been placed, reduced, by the 
obstinacy of its commander, to a state of 
as absolute inefficiency, as if it had surren- 
dered to the enemy, These are the cir- 
cumstances, which, Joined to the Inquisi- 
tion and the Mass, make us occasionally 
despair of the Spanish cause. 

During Lord Wellington’s retreat from 
Burgos to Rueda, the advanced guard of 
the French army came frequently into con- 
tact with the rear of his, and some spi- 
rited encounters took place, in which our 
troops are stated to have repulsed the en- 
emy. 

fad Lord Wellington been possessed of 
a larger force at an earlicr period of the 
cainpaign, there is great reason to believe 
that it might have terminated as splendidly 
as it commenced. Whether the resources 
of this country could have supplied that ad- 
ditional force in time, we will not presume 
to say; but if the war in the Peninsula is 
to be manitained at all, it would be wis- 
dom, as well as tiue economy, to furnish at 
once a force fully equal to oticnsive opera- 
tions on the great scale on which they must 
be conducted in order to yield a finally fa- 
vourable result. 


RUSSIA. 
The tide of war seems to have turned 
against cepa pies inthe North. Finding it 


impossible to maintain himself In Moscow 
during the winter,he seems to have 
on effe 
posed, however, and not without reason, 
that he may have delayed this determination 
to too late a period of the vear, and that it 
may no longer be practicable. ‘The 
bulletins furnish proofsof his embarrassment 
and distress scarcely less strong than the ac- 
counts of the 
from Moscow on the 9th of October, and 
contains no 
quit that city. 
same place onthe 14! 
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Hobson, Esq.; J. Meyer, Fisq.; R. Ray, 
Esq.; W. C. Shaw, Esq.; H. P. Sperling, 
Esq. ; W. Tash, Esq.; J. V. Taylor, 
Esq.; J. Walker, Esq.; and A. Wilkinson, 
Esq. M. D. ‘The Treasurer is H. P. Sper- 
ling, Esq. The Secretaries, the Rev. D. 
Warren, the Rev. William Brown, and Mr. 
Robert Forster. 

The utmost harmony prevailed, and sub- 
scriptions weve immediately entered into. 
The amount of subscriptions and donations 
already received exceed 600 pounds. 


CINQUE PORTS AUXILIARY BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


On the Ist September, a very numerous 
and respectable meeting was held at Do- 
ver, for the purpose of forming an Auxili- 
ary Bible Society for the Cinque Ports. 
The Earl of Liverpool had signitied his in- 
tention of attending the meeting and taking 
the chair, but he was prevented by the 
pressure of his official engagements. The 
Mayor of Dover, E. Thompson, Esq. pre- 
sided in his Lordship’s absence. Lord Li- 
verpool was elected the President of the 
Society, a nomination in which his Lordship 
had previously acquiesced. We have not 
been favoured with the list of vice-presi- 
dents. The speakers on the occasion were, 
the Mayor of Dover, the Rev. J. Owen, the 
Rev. Dr. Brunnmark, the Rev.Mr. Hughes, 
the Rev. Gerrard Noel, the Rev. G. Town- 
send, the Rev. Mr. Sandys, and W. Wil- 
berforce, Esq. M. P. 


GLOUCESTER AUXILIARY DIBLE SOCIETY. 


A numerous and respectable meeting 
was held at the Booth-hall of Gloucester, 
on the 17th of September iast, Sir G. O. 
Paul, Bart. in the chair, at which it was re- 
solved to form an Auxiliary Bible Society 
for the city and county of Gloucester. The 
chairman,in his opening speech, took occa- 
sion to read a letter from the Duke of Beau- 
fort, expressing his regret at his inability to 
attend the meeting, and wishingit the great- 
est success. The cause of the Bible Socie- 
ty was ably and snccessfully pleaded by the 
Rev. Joseph Hughes; Dr. Bradshaw; W. 
Montague, Esq.; the Rev. R. Raikes; Jo- 
seph Wathen, Esq.; O. P. Wathen, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Mansfield; W. Frv, Esq. ; 
the Rev. Mr. Hensman; B. Wells, Esq ; 
the Rev. Mr. Estcourt; N. Wathen, Esq. ; 
the Rev. ©. Hoare; Rev. Mr. Brown; C. 
O. Cambridge, Esq. ; the Rev, W. Bishop; 
the Rev. Mr. Barker; the Rev. Dr. Win- 
ter; the Rev. Mr. Burgh ; the Rev. J. Wil- 
liams ; the Rev. Mr. Biddulph; the Rev. 
Mr. Cowan; Mr. W. FI’. Lloyd; the Rey. 


Mr. Prowell; J. de Visme, Esq ; and the 
Rey. Mr. Cunningham. The Dukes of 
Norfoll: and Beaufort were appointed pre- 
sidents :—the Earl of Bathurst ; Lord Du- 
cie; the Right Hon. C. B. Bathurst ; Sir 
G. VU. Paul, Bart. ; Sir B. W Guise, Bart. ; 
Sir C. Cockerell, Bart.; C. Coddrington, 
Esq. M P.; C. H. Tracy, Esq. M. P. 3 M. 
H. Beach, Esq. M.P.; H.H. Molyneux, Esq, 
M.P.; and R. Morris, Esq. M. P. vice- 
presidents :—J.Turner, Esq. ; M. Stephens, 
Esq ; and W. Fendall, Fsq. treasurers :— 
and the Rev. R. Raikes; W. Montague, 
Esq.; and the Rev. W. Bishop, secreta- 
ries. 


PORTSMOUTH BIBLE ASSOCIATION, 


A Bible Association has been formed at 
Portsmouth, under the title of ‘*the Ports- 
mouth Dock Yard Penny Bible Associa- 
tion,” consisting chiefly of persons employ- 
ed in the Dock Yard. This association has 
raised 791. 3s. 1d. during its first quarter of 
a year. 

DEMARARA. 

We mentioned on a former occasion, that 
the labours of Mr Wray, a Missionary, who 
had established himself in Demarara, had 
been interrupted by a proclamation from 
Governor Bentinck, prohibiting all meetings 
for religious worship except at times when 
it was impossible the slaves should attend. 
Mr. Wray immediately resolved on coming 
to England to lay his case before his Ma- 
jesty’s government. Lord Liverpool gave 
orders for the removal of most of the re- 
strictions which had been imposed ; and, 
in pursuance of these orders, a proclama- 
tion was issued by General Carmichael, the 
Acting Governor, on the 7th ef April last, 
to the following effect. 

“ Whereas I have received instructions 
from his Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
to recal the Proclamation issued on the 
25th of May, 1811, and to give every aid 
to missionaries in the instruction of reli- 
gion, the Proclamation of the above date is 
hereby recalled ; and the following regula- 
tions will take place from this date :— 

‘‘ First,—It is to be understood, that no 
limitation or restraint can be enforced upon 
the right of instruction, on particular es- 
tates, provided the meetings for this pur- 
pose take place upon the estate, and with 
the consent and approbation of the proprie- 
tor and overseer of suchi estate. 

“ Secondly,—As it has been represented, 
that on Sundays inconvenience might arise 
from confining the hours of meeting in cha- 
pels,or places of general resort, between sun- 
rise and sun-set, the hours of assembling 0” 
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‘hat day shall be between five in the morn- 
ing and nine at night. And, on the other 
days, the slaves shall be allowed to assem- 
hle for the purpose of instruction, or divine 
worship, between the hours of seven and 
nine at night, on any neighbouring estate to 
that to which they belong; provided that 
such assembly takes place with the permis- 
sion of the overseer, attorney, or Manager 
af the slaves, and of the overseer, attorney, 
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or manager of the estate on which such as- 
sembly takes place. 

“ Thirdly,—All chapels and places des- 
tined for divine worship, or public resort, 
shall be registered in the Colonial Secreta- 
ry’s Office ; and the names of persons offi- 
ciating in them shall be made known to the 
Governor; and the doors of the places shall 
remain open during the time of public wor- 
ship or instruction.” 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN. 
Lorp WeLuiINnGron has been compelled 
to raise the siege of Burgos, and to retire to 
Salamanca, on the road to which he has 
been joined by the army under Gen. Hill. 
These movements have again placed Mad- 
rid in the hands of the French. The causes 
which more immediately led to this change 
of c:rcumstances were the gallant resistance 
made by the garrison of Burgos, apd the 
arrival of large - reinforce ments from France, 
enabling the army, formerly Marmont’s, 
now Souham’s, to resume offensive opera- 
tions, and tu press on Lord Wellington in 
the north; while the combined forces of 
Soult and Suchet threatened General Hill 
fiom the south. But probably the circum- 
stance which more than any other contri- 
buted to produce the necessity of thus re- 
trograding, was the extraordinary determi- 
nation of Ballasteros not to act under the 
orders of Lord Wellington. The Spanish 
vortes had wisely appointed his Lordship 
Generalissimo of all the armies of Spain. 
He issued his orders to Ballasteras, in the 
confidence of their being obeyed. ‘Ballas- 
teros, instead of marching as required, re- 
mained in his position, and published an in- 
= pai protest against the power con- 
erred on Lord W ellington, which he re- 
amid as most de erading to the Spanish 
nation. Ballasteros has been removed from 
his command, and succeeded by aman who 
seems better to understand his duty and the 
interests of his country; but itis impossible 
to say that his refractory conduct may not 
alread y have wrought irreparable injury to 
the Spanish cause. His cordial co-opera- 
tion with Lord Wellington at that particu- 
lar crisis, might have obviated the necessity 
of the retreat to which he has been compe ‘J. 
led, and might have preser ved the Spanish 
capital from being again soiled with the 
bresence of a French force. However this 
may dys it must unquestional sly have had a 
mi t malign effect on the course of opera- 


one, te find a whole army, on whose aid 


reliance had been placed, reduced, by the 
obstinacy of its commander, to a state of 
as absolute inefficiency, as if it had surren- 
dered tc the enemy. These are the cir- 
cumstances, which, joined to the Inquisi- 
tion and the Mass, make us occasionally 
despair of the Spanish cause. 

During Lord Wellington’s retreat from 
Burgos to Rueda, the advanced guard of 
the French army came frequently into con- 
tact with the rear of his, and some spi- 
rited encounters took place, in which our 
troops are stated to have repulsed the en- 
emy. 

Had Lord Wellington been possessed of 
a larger force at an earlicr period of the 
cainpaign, there is great reason to believe 
that it might have terminated as splendidly 
as it commenced. Whether the resources 
of this country could have supplied that ad- 
ditional force in time, we will not presume 
to say; but if the war in the Peninsula is 
to be maiitained at all, it would be wis- 
dom, as well as true economy, to furnish at 
once a force fully equal to ofiensive opera- 
tions on the great scale on which they must 
be conducted in order to yield a finally fa- 
yvourable result. 


RUSSIA. 

The tide of war seems to have turned 
against Bonaparte inthe North. Finding it 
impossible to maintain himself in Moscow 
during the winter,be seems to have resolved 
on effecting his retreat to Poland. Itis sup- 
posed, however, and not without reason, 
that he may have delayed this determination 
to too late a period of the vear, and that it 
may no longer be practicable. ‘The French 
bulletins furnish proofs of his embarrassment 
and distress scarcely less strong than the ac- 
counts of the Russians. ‘The 25d is dated 
from Moscow on the 9th of October, and 
contains no intimation of any intention to 
quit that city. The 24th is dated from ‘the 
same place on the 14th of October, and ts 
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now discovered that nine-tenths of Moscow 
had been consumed by fire, and that the 
army must soon be in winter quarters ; and 
it is stated that the wounded had been re- 
moved to Smolensk. Mention it also mads 
of Russian reinforcements and junctions. 
The 25th Bulletin, the last which has ap- 
peared, is dated the 20th October, not from 
Moscow, but from Nailskoe. It states the 
sick, the artillery, &c. to have been sent off 
for Smolensk, and the Emperor to have 
quitted Moscow on the 19th, the army 
having previously provided bread for 20 
days. ‘* On the one side, the Kremlin has 
been armed and fortified, and at tie same 
time it has been mined in order to blow it 
up.” Then follow a number of speculations 
as to what the Emperor means to do: ‘‘some 
say’? and **some think.”’—He admits that 
the Cossacks have annoyed his march: the 
advanced guard was surprised by a horde 
of them, who were in the camp before the 
French could mount on horseback. Since 
the 20th of October no intelligence what- 
ever has been given of the French armies 
in Russia, nor lias a single movement of 
Bonaparte been alluded to in the French 
newspapers. It is not even stated where 
he is. ‘This silence looks well. 

In the absence of all French intelligence, 
we must have recourse to that which has 
been transmitted from Russia. Itappears, 
therefore, from official statements, that on 
the 18th of October, the day before Bona- 
parte quitted Moscow, a large body of 
French, under Murat, had been defeated by 
a part of Kutusoff’s army, with the loss of 
S8 pieces of cannon, and a considerable 
number of prisoners , and this defeat it pro- 
bably was which hastened Bonaparte’s de- 
parture from Moscow ;—that on the 22d of 
October the Russians re-entered Moscow; 
that on the 20th of October the French un- 
der General St. Cyr were defeated by Witt- 
genstein, who afterwards stormed and took 
possession of Polotsk ;—that about the same 
time General Macdonald’s corps experien- 
ced a severe repulse from the Russian Gen- 
eral Steinhill, near Riga;—and that the 
French were in the utmost want of provi- 
sions and forage, and that many men, and 
vast numbers of horses, had perished from 
this cause. Besides these general state- 
ments, it further appears that the Russians 
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have been exceedingly active as well as suc- 
cessful in attacking the French detachments 
and convoys ; that the peasantry have, ina 
variety of instances, exerted themselves 
with effect in defence of their country ; and 
that the whole Russian nation seems ani- 
mated by a concurrent spirit of resistance 
to the domination of France, Every attempt 
of Bonaparte to open a negotiation with 
Alexander had failed. 

Peace has been proclaimed between 
Great Britzin and Kussia; and, as2n earnest 
of its sincerity on the part of the latter pow. 
er, the Russian fleet had sailed for England, 

Bonaparte’s stay in Moscow was sigual- 
ized by an instance of the most disgraceful 
and unfeeling mockery of justice, which 
even his history can produce. A number of 
Russians were brought to trial before a 
French military commission, as having been 
concerned in setting fire to Moscow ; and 
although it appeared that they had acted 
under the orders of their superiors, betore 
Moscow had yet become a French posses- 
sion, they were nevertheless condemned to 
death and executed. Let us consider fora 
moment what a detestable principle is dius 
introduced, by which it is rendered a crime 
to defend one’s country against Bonaparte, 
(and if Russia is to be delivered trom the 
French, the deliverance may, uncer Provi- 
dence, be attributed to the burning ot Mos. 
cow); and how it would operate in this 
country, in case it were invaded by the 
French! If retaliation is ever to be justifi- 
ed, itis surely in a case of this kind, 


FRANCE. 


France appears to be in a more unquiet 
state than has been usual of late years. An 
insurrection, headed by three ex-gencrals, 
broke out at Paris; but it was ill concerted 
and failed. A number of the conspirators 
have been seized, tried by a Military Com- 
mission, and executed. 


AMERICA. 


Little that is new has transpired with re- 
spect to our differences with this power. A 
large force is collecting on the frontier of 
Canada, but the season 1s too far advanced 
for very active operations. Captures con- 
tinue to be made on both sides. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ar the period of the meeting of a 
new Parliament, we shall venture, in 
the same manner as on some former 
occasions, to offer a few political re- 


marks, which will have reference 
chiefiy to the late elections, and to 
the present state of partics. We 
beg leave gencrally to premise, that 
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we profess not to have any other 
view, in thus entering occasionally 
into politics, than that of supplying 
our readers, and especially our coun- 
try friends, with somewhat more 
ample means of forming their own 
judginent, than they probably might 
possess, if they were limited to that 
accidental and partial kind of politi- 
cal intelligence which is to be obtain- 
ed from the common newspapers. It 
has been said, if we recollect right, 
by Locke, that there are two things 
which every man should under- 
stand—his religion, and his particu- 
lar profession. There is, however, 
a third subject with which English. 
men should be in some degree con- 
versant, that of politics, since there 
is scarcely one of us who, either by 
the exerciseoft the elective franchise, 
or in some other mode, has not a po- 
litical duty to fulfil ; and as we profess 
to make both doctrinal and practical 
religion the subject of our pages, we 
are desirous of contributing, as much 
as 1s In our power, toa conscientious 
performance of that part of every 
man’s moral duty which regards the 
state, 

The motive which we conceive to 
have influenced ministers in deter- 
mining on a dissolution of the Parli- 
ament, was a fear jest, if they shouid 
delay it, they should net enjoy that 
opuion, as to the time, which they 
deemed it desirable to have, with a 
view both to their own and to the 
public interest. The late Parliament 
would have-died a natural death in 
the spring of 1814; if, therefore, it 
should hans continued tll the begin- 
ning of 1813,it must have sat th ough 
the ne six months of that ycar, and 
‘hen a dissolution almost exactly in 
‘the autumn of the same year would 
have been nearly unavoidable. Pos- 
sibly some events might arise at the 
period in question, which, by excit- 
Nga popular fecling against the go- 
“ernment, might render that season 
oe unpropitieus., Was it or 
vas If not constitutional to act ona 


Nouve of this description in the case 
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‘n question ? We incline to think it 
was ; though we are so;ewhal jea- 
lous of the principle on which ad- 
ministrations are too apt to proceed, 
that of identifying the preservation 
of their own power with the good of 
the state. It must be admitted, that 
it is a general object of the British 
Constitution to counteract, through 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, 
that disposition to change which is 
ever found among the lower orders. 
The legislature of America expires 
ata definite lime. That of England 
has the thread of its Ife cut short 
whenever the king pleases ; and thus 
he is enabled to counteract certain 
tendencies, both of the people them- 
sclves and of the representatives 
whom they may have chosen. The 
privilege of dissolving is a weight ad- 
ded to the side of monarchy, which 
contributes to keep the balance of the 
several powersofthe state more even. 
‘Tire elections are understood to 
have been, on the whole,favourable to 
Government; but we shall have to 
qualify this observation before we 
conclude our remarks. The opposi- 
tion party,in which we do not include 
the few members who are favourable 
to Sir Francis Burdett,appear to have 
mixte hithe struggle. Probably the 
low state of many individual purses, 
the diminished expectatian of seeing 
that party in power, together with an 
apprehension of another election at 
no distant Ume—ior that event must 
be the result of the king’s death— 
may have contributed to the general 
quietness of the country, full as much 
as the want of a strong party | spirit, 
We are of cpinion, however, thatihe 
points now in dispute between the re- 
the ministry 
are reduced to dimens!ar then 
narrow. ‘Ehus has been 


rular Opposiionists and 
iB More 
ordinarily 
one consequence of the weakness of 
eovernment: they have ja part adopt- 
ed the suggestions of 
ries; and the question betwecn the 


their udversa- 
two bodies is therefore become more 
than ever y respecting 
men rathe! We un- 
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derstand that the opposition consider 
themselves to be nearly as strong a 
phalanx as belore, but they are per- 
haps sanguine in their calculations. 
There is a great but inert mass of 
persons tu this country, who are cis- 
ciple generally to fa- 
vour government. We take this to 
be partly a consequence of the vio- 
icuce solong manifested by Mr, lox 
wud his associates, as well as by the 
still more democratic party which 
has lately risen upamongus. Many 
sober persons, especially those ata 
distance from the metropolis, have 
felt alarm at the growth of the spirit 
of faction, and have thrown their 
weight into the scale of government 
through terror of the Gaanquences 

of the prevalence of the new rciorm- 
ers. The influence of the Crown has 
operated materiaily on the same side. 
Moreover, the difficulties ¢ of the na- 
tion are manilesily such as to make 


posed frou prin 


any course of policy, which migit be 
pursued, somewhat dubious; and 
multitudes, as we believe , have saved 
themselves the troubie of thinking 
very closely, on the questions which 
divide the ministry and the oppost. 
tion, and nave favoured the former on 
the ground of general confidence. 
Liven the Catholic question does not 
seem to have excited any eager con- 
troversy, though it has much occu- 
pied the thouchts of some very 
consctentious individuals. On the 
whole, then, tic Government, we ap- 
prenend, has gained by the late elec- 
tions,but under circumstances which 
remain to bee ccmmpbeone are some- 
what embarrassing to them. 
The individual who has lately been 


most exhibited on the public stave, 

and has exctted the most general cue 

riosity and interest, is Mr. Cannine ; 
Se ae SN 


a personae by the contempiation oi 


whose character, and by a faniiltar 
ac qnalatance with whose history dur- 
Ing the fast few months,we may leara 
much of the nature and eentus of the 
British Constiiution. This gentle- 
man, who is neither connected by 
birth with the oreat familics of thts 
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rable hereditary fortune, had already 
risen toa degree of eminence in the 
state which was second only to that 
of prime minister, through the irflu- 
ence merely of his talents, and espe- 
cially through his credit as a pariia. 
mentary speaker. In early lite, 
rh familiar with seme leading 
persons of the opposition, he attac h- 
ed himself to Mr. Pitt, in whose 
school he sull glories that he im- 
bibed his political principles. He 
unites with his extraordinary parts 
a lively and playful imagination, a 
classical taste, and manners which 
are peculiarly gentlemanly. Tothese 
qualities he saperntds much of the 
dignity of a statesman; and he ap. 
peared, till lately, to be one who 
moved In too high or too select a 
circle to condescend to the scufile 
and competition of a common popu- 
lar election. Having, however, been 
invited to Liverpool, by some lead. 
ing mdividuals, who prudently con- 
sidered that they could not find a 
more powerful opponent to Mr. 
Brougham than a person of such 
extraordinary parts and eminence, 
he cautiously, and yet manfully, ac. 
‘epted the invitation ; threw down 
the gauntlet to the supposed favour- 
ite of the people ; and proceeded to 
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measure his strength with that oi 


his confident, and already as some 
thougit victorious, adversary. Mr. 
Brougham is a man of talents so con- 
siderable, of knowledge so exten- 
sive, and of elequence so prompt and 
powerful, that the contest could not 
fail to be strong and serious. THe had 
been the means of overthrowing the 
Orders in Council, which were al- 
firmed to have half ruined Liverpool; 

and he now united under his standard 
those who thought themselves ag- 
‘tieved by that measure, as well as 
the regular opposition interest, to- 
ecther with that of the more demo- 
cratic party. His individual cause 1s 
suid, however, to have been hurt by 
his being joined with a gentlemen 
much less popular than himself, and 
equally unconnected with Liverpool. 
Both Mr.Canning and Mr.Broughan 
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had been warm advocates for the abo- 
liion of the Slave Trade; but the 
latter had signalized himself by much 
yoluntary zeal,and patient and perse- 
yering industry, in that philanthropic 
cause. Weare willing to hope that 
he did not suffer, on the whole, any 
more than his adversary, by the part 
which he had here taken. 

The contest seemed to involve the 
great question of the comparative 
popularity of the two great parties 
in the state, and as such it was treat- 
ed by Mr. Canning. ‘The issue has 
proved more favourable to him than 
could have been expected; for he 
has net only carried his own election 
by a decisive majority, but has been 
also able to impart aid to a candi- 
date on the side of government, 
who Is returned as his colicague. 
The eclat which hes attended Mr. 
Canning, beth at Liverpool and in 
his triumphant progress home, how- 
ever different from that respect 
vhich is sometimes paid to talents 
exhibited only in some select assem- 
bly, haus added some importance to 
his name, and has probably given 
him new strength in his character 
of candidate for power, and Icader 
of a party in Parliament. It is not 
long since a negotiation for his ad- 
mission into power took place be- 
tween him and Lord Castlerearh, 
which 1s understood to have been 
broken off on the ground of neither 
party being satisfied with the degree 
of seneral ascendancy which the 
other aspired to possess inthe House 
of Commons. Thus it was noteofiice; 
it was not emolument, that was the 
subject of disputation: it was not 
principles of government: It wus 
imply importance in the House of 
Commous. bis is a possession 
Which no king can give,and which no 
minister cab iobe deny to those whom 
the public voice of the Louse points 
eut as fittest lor the enjoyment of it. 

Phe circumstances which we have 


thus brielly pointed out,tend remuark- 
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ibly to shew how popular at this 
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how elective, we had almost said, is 
the office of him who acts the part 
of either prime minister, or of the 
representative of the prime minister 
in the lower House of Parliament. 

But it is not at Liverpool alone 
that the popular interest, as it has 
been somewhat presumptuously cal- 
led, has proved itself to be weak. In 
London as well as Southwark, in 
Bristol, in the county of Essex, in 
Berkshire, in Hampshire, very de- 
cisive proof has been given that they 
who carry to any great extreme the 
principics of modern reform, do not 
speak that voice of the people of 
which they claim to be the only 
organs. It ” ascertained beyond alk 
contradiction, that the good English 
constitutio ger +h consists cf King, 
Lords, and Commons, and which 
allows of the co-existence, In each 
branch of the legislature. of some 
poruon of the monarchical, aristocra- 
tical, and popular spirit, 1s far more 
acceptable to the great mass of the 
nation than that species of liberty, 
so nearly allied to the 'rench rights 
of man, which some ardent spirits 
are continually inclining to substi- 
tute for it. The kingly power in- 
deed has not lately been attacked as 
it was by Thomas Paine; but the 
result of those endeavours which are 
made to place the whole weight of 
political power in the hands of the 
lower orders, would not fail, in the 
resuit, to overthrow both the moe 
hnarchy and the aristocracy. The 
! ich 1s now professed by 
the viclent reformers to royal prero- 

tive, would only prove temporary, 
ifa thoroughly democratic House of 
Commons should be established. If 
we had a republican body of repre- 
sentatives, we should soon have, In- 
stead of the present Peers, an eciec- 
tive [louse of Lords; and instead of 
our hereditary monarch, a’ sort of 
American president. What would 
be the final result we donot presume 
to say. We ailirm mercly that we 
should have taken leave of the Bri 
ush Constitution. 
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The Right Honourable Charles Abbot General of India, in the room of Lord Min. 
has been re-elected Speaker of the House to. Sir George Barlow, the Governor of 
of Commons. Madras, has been recalled. 

The Ear! of Moira is appointed Governor 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BE. X%.; HW B.; AavSivce; A. D.; are under consideration. 

We are much obliged to Frpe.is for his paper, which he will perceive was anticipated, 
as was also thatof Canpinpus. 

Tue Book oF Hominres; James; and An AnTIcHOROBAPTIST, Will be inserted, 

We beg to refer O. G,, for a reply to part of his remarks on $04, to James v. 11. 

We have received several communications, complaining of the manner in which our work 
isconducted. One man complains that latterly the picces are far too long, and thinks 
he shall give it up, If, however, the length of the pieces be the only objection which 
can be made to them, we are vie? inclined to give much weight to the objection. We 
are of opinion that one of the evils of the present day is an indisposition to mental ex- 
ertion. Men, and women too, reer to have their indolence reliev ed, and their languor 
excited, by the lightness and endless varicty of subjects that pass before them. A 
novel, indeed, though long, may be endured; but a grave, or what they call a dry, 
discussion of a moral or philosophical subject, excites immediate disgust. Morals and 
philosophy must be taught, if taught at all, by a biographical sketch, an anecdote, a 
scrap of poetry so called. Now if we wrote for children, we might think it right to 
forego much deep or lengthened discussion : but writing for men and women, and par. 
ticularly for clergymen, and young men about to become clergymen, we cannot consent 
to foster in them a listlessness aa vacuity of thought, but must continue to impose on 
them the necessity of exercising their intellectual powers. We do not, for our parts, 
eagerly court the suffrages of those readers who are fatigued by an essay of seven or 
eight pages, or who stand aghast at a review, admitted to be able, on some important 
points of philosophy, literature, or theology, of twice or thrice that length. In short, 
we write not for those who wish to kill time by that kind of light reading which lays no 
burden on the mind, but for those who are desirous of improving and strengthening 
their understandinge,while they “ grow in graceand in the knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

Another Correspondent advises us to discontinue our Family Sermons, as they are not ge- 
nerally acceptable, and as good sermons abound and overflow. We now learn for the first 
time that good family sermons abound and overflow ; and we will thank our correspon. 
dent to point them out tous. But whether good family sermons abound or not, we can 
truly say that there is no department of our work which has been more generally com- 
mended than this, and with which we have had more encouragement to proceed. 

We are also told, that “we are very sparing of poetry.” Not so: not we, but our cor- 
respondents, are sparing of poetry. We insert all we receive that has any title to 
be so designated. But being no poets ourselves, we cannot create a stock of the arti- 
cle when it happens to be called for, but nwust depend en the contributions of others. 
We have rhymes enough sent to us, we admit ; but none, we believe, for the insertion 
of which cur correspondent would thank us, thathave not been already inserted. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Despatches nate this dav (27th November) been received from General Prevost, ar 


O&K 


nouncing the defeat of the American army, on the 18th October, in a second attempt to 
anvade Upper Canada. The invading body consisted of about 1500 men. The Generai 
(Wadsworth,) 900 men, a piece of cannon, anda stand of colours, were taken, and the 
remainder either killed or wounded. General Brock, and his aid-de-camp, Colonel Mac- 
donel}, were killed at the beginning of the action ; our joss in other respects is stated to 
hetrifing Teyoninhokarawen, better known by the name of Norton, who visited this 
country a few vears anos », and translated the Gospe J of St John into the Mohawk I: Wi 
‘te lofthis Mohawk w arriors, Hie was ‘counded, ! 
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